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Pump- Priming 
IT IS NECESSARY FOR BUSINESS RECOVERY 


By ROBERT F. WAGNER, U. S. Senator from New York 
Over Mutual Broadcasting System, Sunday Evening, May 22, 1938 


N early 1933, the American people faced the gravest 

economic .emergency in their history. Despair was 

beginning to settle upon millions of families in every 
walk of life. The fortunate few who lived by ownership 
were fearful of the future of private property, and the 
countless many who lived by the sweat of their brow were 
losing faith in a system which denied them bread. 

In that crisis, the American people placed full faith in 
the program of economic action sponsored by President 
Roosevelt. While the philosophy of this program was as 
old as our Nation, as deeply rooted as the traditions of 
democracy, the practical application of this philosophy to the 
industrial problem of the twentieth century was new and 
untried. But our confidence in the President and his pro- 
gram was justified by events,—a sustained four year recovery 
during which business rallied vigorously, profits multiplied, 
and 8,000,000 workers returned to jobs in private industry. 

In the Fall of 1937, the march of recovery was severely 
checked. But no responsible person would contend that we 
are presented with anything like the menace of early 1933. 
Several million more people have jobs now than were 
employed when Roosevelt became President. Our annual 
national income is fifteen billions dollars higher. Our banks 
are sound where they had been in collapse. The Govern- 
ment’s credit is better than at any time in history. Our 
workers and business people in the city and on the farm are 
not panic-stricken as they were five and a half years ago. 

But while our troubles are smaller than they were in 
March, 1933, our knowledge and power to remedy them are 
infinitely greater. For today, we can draw on the rich store- 
house of a decade packed full of experience. If we learned 
anything in the bitter years between 1929 and 1933, it was 
the danger of sitting idly by and allowing the downward 
spiral to go unchecked. If we learned anything in the 
increasingly prosperous years between 1933 and 1937, it was 
the high value of a bold and intelligent offensive against 
hard times. 


What are the basic facts which must guide this bold and 
intelligent drive to resume our recovery? 

Today we know from experience that men and women will 
not stay on relief if they can get jobs elsewhere. Between 
1933 and 1937, a large proportion of those who had been on 
relief went back into private industry. The only reason why 
more did not got back was because there was nowhere for 
them to go. Therefore we insist that the maintenance of 
relief for those who cannot find employment is an absolute 
obligation of civilized government. 

Today we know that any vigorous policy of economic 
reconstruction must combine relief with a sound public works 
program to add to the country’s permanent wealth. In every 
county in the United States, for the benefit of our genera- 
tion and future generations, there are schools and hospitals, 
roadways and bridges, that could never have been built with 
the dole. There are families whose morale and health and 
spirits have been preserved through useful public employment. 
We therefore must reject any proposal to wreck the public 
works program and to substitute the philosophy of charity. 

Today we know that the budget can never be balanced by 
a penny wise and pound foolish policy. Our public expendi- 
tures, wisely directed, have been like necessary replacements 
in a factory. They so largely increased business profits and 
boosted national income between 1933 and 1937, that by the 
beginning of last year there was every prospect of balancing 
the budget. It was only when the Federal Government 
abruptly cut down its contributions to purchasing power by 
$250,000,000 a month last year, that there promptly began 
the sharp decline of business. We now propose to correct 
the too sudden reduction of public expenditures, and to sub- 
stitute a program which will permit gradual reduction as 
business revives. 

The program of President Roosevelt now before Congress 
embodies the methods which were so successful when vigor- 
ously utilized before. It includes relief, public works, and 
the direct stimulation of credit facilities available to private 
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industry. It presents a practical combination of good busi- 
ness, common sense, and the golden rule. 

Hardly anyone today questions the need for prompt action. 
But there are some proposals which would detour the course 
of action and lead it into a futile blind alley. Among these 
is the proposition for a larger amount of compulsory financing 
by the States and a relatively smaller assumption of national 
responsibility. For example, there is now before the Senate 
a proposal to require a minimum 25 per cent contribution 
from each State toward the relief of unemployment within 
its borders. 

Whenever I hear this proposal to turn the relief load 
back to the States, I cannot help thinking back to the tragic 
times of 1932 and early 1933. In that period of peril, the 
unemployed and helpless worker in San Francisco did not 
say to the unemployed and helpless worker in Pittsburgh: 

“I am from California and you are from Pennsylvania 
and, therefore, our problems are different and must be 
handled in cifferent ways.” 

On the contrary. The hungry and destitute all over the 
country made this appeal: 

“We are all members of one great nation with unlimited 
resources. Let us solve our common problems by united 
action on the whole American front.” 

And because we forgot the lines on the map and answered 
the overwhelming logic of this human appeal, we were able 
to preserve the American Nation. 

The fact is that today the localities play an important 
part both in financing and in administering relief. Under 
the new program, they will continue to do so. In addition, 
a very large portion of the Federal outlays will be in the 






form of sound, self-liquidating loans, returning yearly to the 
Federal Treasury. 

But any proposal to transform a great National duty 
into the separate responsibility of forty-eight States would 
not bring economical or equitable relief. It would extend 
Federal aid first to those rich localities which need it least, 
and last to those stricken communities which need it most. 
It would return us to the devastating combination of “do 
nothingism” on the one hand, and the breadline, the soup 
kitchen, and the dole on the other. 

There is one part of this great National program which 
is above the realm of controversy. I am sponsoring a bill 
to increase from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 the slum- 
clearance program commenced last year. The stimulation of 
residential construction, through slum clearance and through 


_the private home building program launched a few months 


ago, will be a powerful factor in complete economic recovery. 

In conclusion, let us remember that it is the way of folly 
to cut down public activity faster than private industry can 
assume the load. We cannot say to fair-minded and intelli- 
gent business that we will no longer create purchasing power 
and a market for goods through the wise use of public 
credit. We cannot say to millions of men and women that 
they shall have neither a job in private industry nor the 
help of their Government in earning their livelihood in a 
self-respecting way. 

The program now before Congress carries forward the 
progressive economic and social ideals developed during the 
past five years. It represents policies tested by experience, 
and found wholly necessary to the assurance of business 
recovery and the satisfaction of human rights. 


Bat 


By ARTHUR CAPPER, U. S. Senator from Kansas 
Over Mutual Broadcasting System, Sunday, May 22, 1938 


HERE are today, according to the latest figures of the 


American Federation of Labor, «ore than eleven mil- 
lion two hundred thousand American men and women 
without jobs. We all agree that these unfortunate victims 


of the Roosevelt depression must be cared ior. But I am not 
here tonight to consider the problem oi: relief. 1 am here to 
discuss how to give these people permanent jobs. 

A man with a broken arm must be made comfortable. But 
the important thing is to get his arm re-set. Just so with our 
unemployed. We must feed them first. But the important 
thing is to get them back to work. Every thinking person 
agrees that they are not out of work because we are making 
too many shoes, dresses, automobiles, or houses. With the 
exception of a very few commodities such as salt, cotton and 
wheat, there is practically nothing of which we could not 
use more than we are producing. They are out of work be- 
cause people haven’t the money to buy the things to keep our 
factories running. As President Roosevelt said in his message 
to Congress on April 14 of this year: “At this immediate 
time we suffer from a failure of consumer demand.” In 
other words, our people must have more money to spend. 

There are two schools of thought as to how they should 
get it. The first is that held by President Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, and other New 
Dealers. It is called the theory of “pump-priming.” 

The gist of this theory is that, if the government spends 





a thousand dollars, let us say to build a bridge, this money will 
not only benefit the contractor handling the contract and the 
workers actually employed, but the steel manufacturer pro- 
viding steel, his workers, and many others besides. For the 
contractor will spend some of the money to repair his house 
thus helping carpenters and painters. 

And the wages paid by the steel company will go to the 
local merchants, who in turn will buy from other factories. 
And so on like ripples from a stone tossed in a calm lake, 
until all business has been aided. The foremost expert on 
pump-priming is the British economist, John Maynard 
Keynes, who has summed the theory up in his book entitled 
“The Means to Prosperity,” as follows: 


“If the new expenditure is additional and not merely 
in substitution for other expenditure, the increase of 
employment does not stop there. The additional wages 
and other incomes paid out are spent on additional pur- 
chases, which in turn lead to further employment... . 
Nor have we yet reached the end. The newly employed 
who supply the increased purchases of those employed 
on the new capital works will, in their turn, spend more, 
thus adding to the employment of others; and so on... .” 


The other school of thought on recovery, which is held 
by the overwhelming body of businessmen and most econo- 
mists, is that as long as we are to preserve a system whereby 
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the means of production are owned by individuals rather 
than by the state, sound recovery must come mainly from pri- 
vate rather than governmental spending. One of the ablest 
discussions on the need for letting industry prime its own 
pump comes from the Brookings Institution of Economics. 
In their book entitled “The Recovery Problem of the United 
States” they take the position that, (I quote) “The under- 
lying necessity, to which every policy must be related, is the 
re-absorption of the unemployed in productive activities. .. . 
An expansion in real incomes depends upon an increase of 
productive activity; it cannot be derived from an artificial 
expansion of money incomes, unaccompanied by increases in 
the output of goods and services.” 

Betore the glamor of his present office blinded Mr. Roose- 
velt’s eyes to the cold facts of economic reality, he, too, was 
an ardent advocate of private spending and government econ- 
omy rather than government spending. Speaking in Pitts- 
burgh on October 19, 1932, he said that the burden of taxa- 
tion in this country constituted a “brake on any return to 
normal business activity.” And added, “Taxes are paid in 
the sweat of every man who labors because they are a burden 
on production and are paid through production. If those 
taxes are excessive, they are reflected in idle factories, in tax- 
sold farms and in hordes of hungry people, tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain. They pay in deduction from 
wages—in increased cost of what they buy, or—as now—in 
broad unemployment throughout the land. There is not an 
unemployed man, there is not a struggling farmer, whose 
interest in this subject is not direct and vital. It comes home 
to every one of us.” 

During the first few months of his term in office the Presi- 
dent followed the instructions of the late lamented 1932 
Democratic Platform. He curtailed government expenses 
and he encouraged business to spend for itself. As a result, 
the index of industrial production of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which stood at 59 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
when Mr. Roosevelt took office, climbed to 100 per cent in 
july of 1933. 

At this point Mr. Roosevelt’s policy underwent a complete 
reversal. He pushed legislation placing business in a strait- 
jacket of restrictions, and he embarked upon the experimental 
course of pump-priming. The immediate results in the change 
in policy were three-fold. First a decline of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial production figures from the 
100 per cent which it had reached in July to a level of 72 
per cent in November of 1933. Then after the Supreme 
Court freed industry from the NRA the index climed to 
117 per cent in August of 1937. Thirdly, the sharpest indus- 
trial decline in our history, plunged the level of production 
down from this level to 78 per cent in the month of April 
of this year. 

‘There is one thing which must be said in President Roose- 
velt's favor. When he tried pump-priming the first time he 
certainly went the “whole hog.” In the period from March 
+, 1933 to April 30, 1938, the Federal Government has spent 
over thirty-nine billions five hundred millions of dollars. 
These figures are too staggering for the individual’s mind, 
but it might help you to understand them if I say that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, since he came into office has been spending at 
a rate that would have financed our Civil War every 163 
days. If we total the entire expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from its very beginning under George Washington 
down to March 4, 1938, we find that 25 cents out of every 
dollar spent by the Federal Government in war or peace- 
time has been spent by President Roosevelt. 

And what has been the results? At its present low point 
the Federal Reserve Board index is only 19 points above the 
level of July 1932, when the depression hit bottom. Retail 





sales for April are estimated by the Federal Reserve Board 
at being 83 per cent of the 1923-25 average, while wholesale 
commodity prices in April were down to the level of 78.6 
per cent of the 1926 average, many stocks have broken 
through their depression lows. Freight car loadings in the 
first seventeen weeks of this year were lower than in any 
corresponding period since 1918 when compilation of these 
figures began, except for the bank holiday in 1933. The 
New York Times business index is back to where it was in 
May, 1933. And Mr. John L. Lewis, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Industrial Relations, testified recently before the 
Congressional Committee that 13 to 14 million workers are 
now unemployed. 

Now get me straight on this. The pump-priming program 
as suggested by the President possibly may produce a slight 
temporary improvement in economic activities. I hope it 
will. While it lasts, the second “shot in the arm” always 
makes the patient feel a little better. But what | do say is 
that pump-priming will not produce a permanent and last- 
ing recovery. If our army of unemployed is to go back to 
useful work and if the life-giving stream of wages from in- 
dustry is to begin to flow once more through the stores and 
banks of our land, it will have to be done largely by private 
enterprise. 

If I thought that the expenditure of billions of dollars by 
the government would put our army of unemployed back to 
work permanently, would start and keep a stream of checks 
moving, would produce reasonable profits out of which indus- 
try might continue to expand, I would not hesitate for a 
minute—I would say: “All right, let us spend the money.” 
A sound recovery bought at the price of a 6 billion dollar 
spending program would be bought cheap. But it is per- 
fectly clear that government spending alone will not start 
permanent private spending. This pump-priming program of 
President Roosevelt’s will not put our unemployed perman- 
ently to work. 

Not only is it clear that continued pump-priming will not 
restore sound recovery but the events of history show that 
this country has recovered from many periods of depression 
in the past without the aid of huge spending programs. As 
was shown in the Republican Minority Report of the House 
Appropriations Committee, signed by Representatives Bacon, 
Taber, and Wigglesworth: “In some of these instances of 
recovery prosperity has been achieved on the basis of curtailed 
government spending. The depression of 1920-21 serves as 
an illustration. Underlying that depression were factors 
somewhat similar in nature to the current recession. Neither 
the outgoing Democratic administration nor the incoming 
Republican administration undertook to fight that depression 
by spending, as evidenced by the Treasury records. Federal 
expenditures fell from $6,403,000,000 in the 1920 fiscal year 
to $5,116,000,000 in 1921 ; to $3,373,000,000 n 1922 and to 
$3,295,000,000 in 1923. In the fiscal year 1921 the govern- 
ment—instead of borrowing—reduced its debt. Yet the 
country came out of that depression with amazing rapidity. 
By 1923 production had increased 50 per cent over that of 
1921 and employment had increased about 30 per cent. There 
followed a period of great and well-sustained prosperity 
which lasted until 1929 and raised the American standard 
of living for all of our people to previously undreamed of 
high levels.” 

It is clear in addition that the country no longer has con- 
fidence in pump-priming. As the New York Times. has 
pointed out, the President’s message to Congress on April 14 
recommending a large pump-priming program would nor- 
mally have been greeted by an upward swing in the stock 
market, commodity prices and in business activities. This, 
however, has not been the case. Cotton, which was 8.65 cents 
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a pound at the close on April 13 closed at exactly the same 
level on May 19. Wheat, which closed at 8234 cents a 
bushel on April 13 stood at 7854 on May 19. And corn, 
which was priced at 597 cents a bushel on April 13 closed 
on May 19 at 5734. Within two weeks of the President’s 
announcement, the New York Times daily average of fifty 
combined stocks had lost six points and has only now re- 
turned to the approximate level at which it stood when the 
President came out for pump-priming. And the business in- 
dex is lower than when he spoke. 

If pump-priming will not work, what then is the answer? 
Let me summarize my suggestions: 

1. The Administration should in good faith and whole- 
heartedly cooperate with business. The Administration should 
take the lead in obtaining the cooperation of Capital and 
Labor, Finance and Industry with Government. Neither 
Government, nor Industry, nor Finance, nor Labor, working 
alone, can force the other elements of our society to bow to 
a program for the advancement of its own ideas and welfare. 

2. The Administration should draw a line, by deeds as 
well as words, beyond which the government will not com- 
pete with private business. Better yet, get the federal govern- 
ment entirely out of the field of private business. I will 
admit there is a zone in which municipalities may perform 
certain utility service, such as waterworks and in some in- 
stances electric power. 

3. The Administration must change its objective in taxa- 
tion from punitive taxes on business to the obtaining of gov- 
ernment revenues through a taxing system along lines that 
will encourage rather than discourage business. 

4. We must eliminate tax exempt securities, federal, state 
and municipal, and thus help hundreds of millions of dollars 
to flow into private investment instead of government obli- 
gations. At the same time we should make all incomes sub- 
ject to both federal and state income taxes. 

5. I also am in favor of amending the National Labor 
Relations Act to promote cooperation between employer and 
employee. This should be done in the next Congress, in the 






light of experience under court decisions. We have had 
enough experience already to demonstrate that revision of the 
act in the interest of the public welfare as well as employer 
and employee is needed. ~ 

Once these steps have been taken a pent-up flood of pri- 
vate capital will be loosened by industry which will make 
Roosevelt’s six billion dollar pump-priming program look like 
small change. 

The Republican Minority Report on pump-priming says, I 
quote: “Private capital did not flow in the 30’s with the 
vigor it did in the preceding years because government had 
done nothing to restore the confidence of private enterprise 
—confidence that businessmen could again undertake large, 
bold projects and make daring investments looking far into 
the future with reasonable hope of earning larger returns than 
on timid investments in safe existing securities. On the con- 
trary, government in the last five years had done everything 
in its power to convey the impression that it would help to 
make daring, and therefore, inherently risky investments 
still more risky and unprofitable.” 

According to the Brookings Institution “when current re- 
quirements are added to the accumulated deficiency, the needs 
for durable goods over the next five years indicate an average 
annual production at current prices of approximately 33 bil- 
lion dollars, whereas actual production in 1936 ran at the 
rate of about 21 billion and is now even lower. In terms of 
employment, the difference of 12 million dollars represents 
the addition of some 8 or 9 millions persons (to the ranks of 
those employed) on a full-time basis and this applies merely 
to the durable goods industries. . . . We are led to the con- 
clusion that a production program of sufficient magnitude 
to replace accumulated deficiencies within the next five years 
and expand output to a level that would provide a consump- 
tion volume commensurate with that in 1929 would be faced 
by a shortage of labor.” 

There then, my friends, is the answer. Business spending, 
not government spending is the road to re-employment. 


Wage and Hour Legislation 


THE OBJECT OF THE LAW 


By MARY T. NORTON, Member of Congress 


Over Mutual Broadcasting System, Sunday, May 15, 1938 


HE so-called Wage and Hour bill passed the Senate 

and was referred to the House Committee on Labor 

on August 6th. In order to bring the bill before the 
House with as little delay as possible we substituted the 
Senate bill for the House bill, amended it, and reported it to 
the House. The Rules Committee refused to give us a rule 
so that the House might consider the bill and we were com- 
pelled to resort to the petition method to bring the bill before 
the House. We were successful in having the petition signed 
by the required number of members—218—debated the bill 
in the House for five days and at the end of that time it was 
recommitted to the Labor Committee. This all happened 
during the special session called by the President on Novem- 
ber 15, 1937. 

At the opening of the third session of the 75th Congress 
the President again asked Congress to pass a minimum wage 
and maximum hour bill to outlaw sub-standard labor condi- 
tions in interstate commerce. Following that request the 
Labor Committee again took up the consideration of a wage 
and hour bill. We met every day for many weeks and during 


that time had before us every type of bill. To describe the 
various stages in the consideration of this legislation would 
require more time than I now have. The final decision on 
a bill was reached about the middle of April and it was 
reported to the House with almost a unanimous vote by 
the Labor Committee. This bill also amends the Senate bill 
but its provisions are entirely different both from the bill 
which passed the Senate and from the recommitted bill. 
Among the provisions including a forty cent an hour wage 
and a forty hour week the Senate bill creates a Labor Stand- 
ard Board of five members, appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate, each member to receive ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. The Board is to be provided with 


secretary, attorneys, examiners, regional directors, account- 
ants, special consultants, clerks, etc. All of this would mean 
a huge expense to the government and very great power to 
the Board. Nearly all of the opposition was based upon this 
phase of the bill. Labor organizations and the public gen- 
erally objected to the creation of a Board to administer the 
law. 
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We recognized this opposition and in our recommitted 
bill provided an administrator within the Department of 
Labor with power to create Wage and Hour Boards to 
consider each industry and establish a minimum wage and 
maximum hour rate. This bill permitted differentials and 
was objected to because of them and also because it gave 
too much power to the administrator and the Wage and 
Hour Boards. It was recommitted to the Labor Committee. 

Our experience, then, decided us to bring to the Congress 
a bill without differentials which would provide a wage 
which would be equally reasonable and fair for the entire 
country. This bill, which will be considered by the House 
on May twenty-third, prohibits the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of goods produced under sub-standard labor 
conditions. It gives to the Secretary of Labor the power to 
investigate to determine whether violations have occurred 
but no power of enforcement. The enforcement is carried 
out by the Department of Justice. When the Secretary issues 
an order finding that a particular industry affects interstate 
commerce every employer in the industry who is engaged in 
interstate commerce is required during the first year from 
the effective date of the order to pay each employee 25 cents 
an hour and work him not more than 44 hours a week, the 
second year 30 cents an hour for a 42 hour week, the third 
year 35 cents an hour for a 40 hour week, and the fourth 
and each succeeding year 40 cents an hour for a 40 hour 
week. This wage would give the worker the first year, pro- 
viding that he worked for 52 weeks a year which is not at 
all usual, $572 a year. The second year he would receive 
$655.20 a year, the third year his annual wage would be 
$728 a year and the fourth and each succeeding year $832 
per year. The law would not apply to nor interfere with 
anyone receiving more than forty cents an hour who is work- 
ing less than forty hours a week. This should be clearly 
understood. 

‘The object of the law is to establish a living wage for those 
workers exploited by chiselling employers in the sweated 
industries of the country. No honest employer need have any 
fear of the provisions of the bill nor can any employer con- 
tend that the wages provided in this bill are more than 
necessary for the bare cost of living. 

The federal government cannot and should not attempt to 
regulate wages of all wage earners throughout the United 
States. Every businessman knows that with the decline in 
business we have experienced during the past few months 
wage cutting has been set in motion and that this causes a 
vicious spiral of deflation which if allowed to gather sufficient 
strength might threaten the very foundations of government 
itself. It is safe to assume then that our government should 
not permit our great interstate industries to become engulfed. 
It cannot in silence see the channels of commerce used to 
spread suffering and destitution. We know that during the 
last few years unprecedented demands have been made upon 
federal, state and local governments for relief and work 
relief. Unless the wages paid by private employers are sufh- 
cient to maintain the bare cost of living such demands must 
continue. The payment of oppressive wages is not only 
detrimental to interstate commerce and to the health and 
well-being of employees but also casts a direct burden for 
the support of such employees upon government. Govern- 
ment cannot indefinitely provide what is in effect a subsidy 
for such employees—a subsidy made necessary by the inability 
of the great majority of such employers to maintain fair 
labor standards in the face of wage cuts by chiselling com- 
petitors. In the last analysis the tax payers of the country are 
paying the bill. This legislation we believe will go far to 
remedy this situation by establishing a floor for wages, a 
ceiling for hours and abolishing child labor. It is written to 


provide for gradual increases in order that it may not dis- 
locate any business. More than four months will elapse after 
the final passage of the bill before it becomes effective and a 
whole year following that period before it reaches thirty 
cents an hour. This will give industry an opportunity to 
prepare for the change. 

Many people have asked me about how many workers will 
benefit from the provisions of the bill. I have been advised 
by the Department of Labor that approximately two million 
people are working under sub-standard labor conditions and 
these statistics were compiled some months ago so it is safe 
to assume that now this number will be increased. Added 
to this I am in daily receipt of letters from people in every 
part of the country telling me of conditions under which 
they are working that are so terrible they are almost unbeliv- 
able. One writer tells me that he works sixty-two hours a 
week and receives a hovel to live in owned by the company, 
some potatoes, cabbage and bread each week, a pound of 
coffee a month and five dollars. 

We can scarcely realize what such conditions mean but 
we certainly know if we give the matter any thought at all 
that we have a definite responsibility to improve such condi- 
tions. If we have any patriotism we cannot help but feel 
very much ashamed of our indifference in the past to the 
fate of people around us. If we do any thinking about such 
conditions at all, and how can we escape it, we must know 
that they are bound to lead to riots, disorder and all the 
other ills brought about by unhappy living conditions. If 
we can overlook sentiment and even justice we are still faced 
with the cold fact that our country is in danger when we 
permit a large part of our population to exist in conditions 
which would be a disgrace to even an uncivilized country 
much less a country God has blessed with everything that 
should bring happiness to all. 

Tonight it is my desire to direct your thoughts to this 
great problem for which those of us in Congress are trying 
to find some simple solution. This legislation we have de- 
vised may have a few faults—only time can show us those— 
but we do hope we shall at least be able to help that group 
of two millions of workers who are looking to us for assist- 
ance. Their prayers and petitions should not go unanswered. 
Nor shall they if the great group of fair-minded Americans 
join with us in Congress who are waging the battle for the 
rights and protection of the underprivileged. It is your 
fight, your responsibility and the solution of it must come, 
not from the Congress of the United States, entirely, but 
from the hearts and heads of the great mass of honest, fair- 
minded Americans who believe in playing the game fairly, 
from the honest employers of labor whose industries have 
been destroyed by unfair competition and dishonest labor 
practices; and from employees who believe they too have a 
responsibility to the employers who are willing to provide 
a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 

This, then, is our problem. It contains a challenge that I 
feel sure the American people will accept. The minimum 
wage bill will come before the House for debate on May 
23rd. The Labor Committee and those other friends of 
labor in the House intend to pass this bill. The President 
has sent several messages to Congress asking for a wage and 
hour bill which will establish the principle of minimum 
wages, a floor below which wages cannot go, and a ceiling 
for hours which will have the effect of spreading employ- 
ment. The President realizing probably more than anyone 
else the necessity for such a law has urged us to pass one. 
The labor organizations all of them have endorsed our bill. 
A great number of employers have endorsed it and all of those 
who will benefit by its provisions are praying for our con- 
tinued support. 
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Wage and Hour Legislation 


AN IMMATURE PROPOSAL 





By WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON, Member of Congress 
Over Mutual Broadcasting System, Sunday, May 15, 1938 


Wage and Hour legislation is deserving of the 

country’s closest attention. We are facing the prop- 
osition in the House on an amended Senate bill on May 23, 
and I think it was generous and patriotic of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System to permit my distinguished colleague, 
Chairwoman of the House Labor Committee, and myself to 
discuss it pro and con at this time. 

I came to the Labor Committee nine years ago. My dis- 
trict has a fair amount of labor and up until this proposal 
for wages and hours, the only previous time I have been in 
disagreement on any major proposition with the labor leaders 
was on the Guffey Coal Bill. The contents of this Wage- 
Hour Bill were not discussed in the last campaign although 
they were referred to in both major parties’ platforms. It 
wasn’t any part of any man’s election. A minimum wage for 
men is not a reality in any state in the Union today. 

While this bill says it shall apply to those engaged in 
Interstate Commerce, it is the intended purpose of this leg- 
islation to comprehend all labor. I don’t like this circumven- 
tion of the Constitution. I don’t like this centralization of 
power. It is just one more effort to broaden the scope of 
centralized Government. A logical next step would be a 
proposal guaranteering a yearly wage, such as was proposed 
last week to Henry Ford. 

A great deal of Labor is supporting this bill primarily with 
the feeling that it is going to increase all wages. It in no 
wise meets the glaring problem of the thirteen million un- 
employed. One of the main arguments in favor of it is that 
it is going to increase the purchasing power, and this is 
where it is a delusion to labor and to the producer with goods 
to sell, for under the NRA, the employer reduced some of his 
better-paid workers in the same industry when he was com- 
pelled to raise the wages of the lower-paid. There was no 
increased purchasing power in that operation. The passage 
of this bill would drive thousands of small businesses to the 
wall and would add to the roll of the unemployed. Many 
businesses are struggling along today with practically no 
profit. If any added burdens were put upon them, they would 
simply have to quit. This would be in the interest of 
monopoly and of the larger corporations. 

When this legislation was first proposed a year ago, it was 
during the fight on the Court Bill and, without question, it 
was designed to be the second NRA. Aside from the persis- 
tent advocacy by the President, the best psychology that has 
resolved in its favor, as pointed to by its friends, is Senator 
Pepper’s renomination in Florida. I am not sure that that 
was a Wage and Hour victory. Senator Pepper is an able 
young man, was a sitting Member and was renominated. 

This country is too big, it is too varied to be blanketed in 
a bill with no differentials. If there were differentials, it 
would be an endless madhouse in administration. Either way 
it will not work. If there could be an act passed giving 
power to the Federal Trade Commission to halt as unfair 
practice any substandard wage paid in industry, I think that 
would be going far enough, but they are not content merely 
with that proposal. There is more in this bill than merely 
subnormal wage—what has time-and-a-half for overtime, as 
provided in this bill, to do with the sweat shop? 
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The main objection to the bill in December was the five- 
member political board. That is the bill that the House has 
amended. How do we know, if this bill should go to con- 
ference, that that wouldn’t be the bill that would finally 
come out? If this bill should be amended on the floor to 
provide it with differentials, Mr. Green’s support would be 
withdrawn again with either of these provisions prevailing. 
There would be no Wage and Hour fight before this Con- 
gress today, in spite of the President’s vigorous proposal, if 
it were not for the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. conflict in this 
country. John Lewis took the lead for this bill through his 
Non-partisan Labor League. The A. F. of L. doesn’t want 
to lose any advantage over any fantastic proposal in trying 
to do the most for Labor. It is a well-known fact that the 
Denver Labor Convention was practically opposed to any 
Wage and Hour Bill. Organized labor has been and is at 
heart satisfied with its accomplishments in collective bargain- 
ing to help the wage earners’ plight. If we enact this pro- 
posed bill into law in this session, it will disturb the already 
restless business more than anything else we could possibly 
do. If we give to Madam Perkins the power to send out a 
thousand snoopers now into business and give her the power 
that is provided in Section 6, to classify labor to determine 
what shall come under this act, it will be the greatest 
deteriorating influence that business could have today. 

President Roosevelt has repeatedly said that he wants to 
do something for the American farmer. He thought he was 
doing something for the American farmer when he drove 
the Farm Bill through Congress, but now he is trying to 
drive through Congress this bill which will have a dis- 
tinctly injurious effect on the American farmer. Supposedly, 
farm labor is exempted from the operation of this bill. How- 
ever, a bill that was considered by the Committee following 
the recommitment was one in which there were no exemp- 
tions—even farmers were included, and there is a strong 
feeling among some that such a bill should be universal with 
no exceptions now. This does not mean, however that the 
proposed legislation will not touch the farmer. The cost of 
processing and transporting farm products to market will be 
increased as a consequence of this legislation. The cost of 
the goods that the farmer must buy to live and produce his 
crops will likewise be increased as a consequence of the bill. 
In so far as unemployment will be increased by this legisla- 
tion, the American farmer will be injured because the pur- 
chasing power of urban workers will be decreased. 

Supposedly, this legislation is to be enacted in order to 
be of assistance to American labor. But will this bill be help- 
ful to American labor? In reality, it will destroy the inde- 
pendence of American labor and make the labor movement in 
this country entirely subservient to the Government. The 
next step after minimum wage legislation is maximum wage 
legislation. All wages will then be set by the government. 
There will then be no need for the American labor move- 
ment. There will be no need for trade unions in this country. 
When that day comes, American labor will be completely 
under the will of government bureaucrats without any or- 
ganization to represent their interests for them. At that time 
American labor will be reduced to the position of labor in 
Italy, Germany, and Russia. 
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In the interest of the struggling farmer who would have 
to compete with a higher wage, in the interest of the con- 
suming public who would pay more for their products, in 
the interest of labor, itself, that is being disillusioned, I am 
opposed to this bill. It is not a partisan question. The 
minority is divided on it, and goodness knows, the majority 
is terribly divided, but it is a ponderous issue that is facing 
us, that has been thrust upon us and not by the workers 
themselves. 

The Chairwoman of the House Labor Committee ap- 
pointed a subcommittee with Mr. Ramspeck as chairman 
to draft a new bill after the one had been recommitted in 
December. After about three months of work, the subcom- 
mittee reported a bill, but before the Ramspeck Bill was even 
discussed, the Chairwoman had a different bill which she 
wanted the Committee to consider instead of her own sub- 
committee bill. It is the generally accepted supposition that 
this last proposed bill has come from the Department of 
Labor. By a vote of ten to eight, the Committee substituted 
her bill for the subcommittee bill. Her new bill was never 
discussed or considered more than an hour before the Whole 
Committee reported it out, and that is the bill on which the 
petition seeks to discharge the Rules Committee. That is the 










bill we take up May 23. One of the funny spectacles on the 
floor in December, when the other bill was under considera- 
tion, was the anxiety of the Committee members, themselves, 
who had reported the bill out, pushing each other aside in 
an endeavor for recognition so they could amend their own 
bill. The same thing is going to happen on this one the 
twenty-third. The Chairwoman has indicated that she, 
herself, will offer amendments. Every member of the Com- 
mittee is going to offer amendments to improve the bill. 
Railroad labor is going to offer an amendment. 

This all goes to prove that this legislation is half-baked. 
It isn’t mature. There is no well-defined policy of what the 
law should be. Therefore, it should be made through the 
coming campaign. 

The House will probably succumb on the twenty-third of 
May and pass any kind of a bill because we are in a campaign 
year and we are in the midst of weekly primaries. We know 
that labor leaders are militant and many times temporarily 
unfair in order to win their point. Members are anxious 
to be returned and are too often cowardly. It will be up to 
the Senate again to show that it is the hope of the country 
by defeating, at least for the present, this immature proposal. 


Liberty as an Evolutionary Idea 


A SENSE OF CONFUSION PREVAILS 
By JAMES M. LANDIS, Dean Harvard Law School, Over Radio Station WABC, April 27, 1938 


CIVILIZED life implies possession of those material 
things that make for physical comfort and physical 
well-being. What things are necessary to achieve 

that ideal vary from decade to decade. ‘Things that were 
the luxuries of one generation become the necessities of 
another. Roads, electric light, automobiles, radios, parks 
and playgrounds, have within our memory passed from one 
category to another. For as the material wealth of the 
nation grew, the conception of what things were necessary 
for a civilized existence also expanded. 

The growth of that conception is easy to trace. It can 
be counted. It reflects itself in the increasing national con- 
sumption of shoes and clothes, of cosmetics and moving 
pictures, of light and power, of life insurance, and the many 
things for which wages are spent. It is to be seen in rising 
production indices, in the increase of the national income, 
in the ever-expanding investment in corporate enterprise. 
True, these indices lag on occasion as the economic mechanism 
for a period goes awry, but the drive is always there for 
more things to make a fuller existence. 

Just as expansion characterizes that conception of the re- 
quirements of a civilized life, so also change and growth mark 
other conceptions basic to the idea of civilization. To trace 
the development of such conceptions in our political and 
legal life is more difficult, for one has to reach into the minds 
and aspirations of men, trying to catch the ideals that for 
a particular time and place represent the aims of a nation. 
To see them for the past is not too difficult. They cluster 
about a word or a phrase that becomes a rallying point for 
loyalties. But though through the years the word may re- 
main the same, the ideas that underlie it change. The ideas 
grow as physical things grow, meaning more to generation 
after generation, each of which subsumes its desired under 
the phraseology of the last. 

Liberty is such a word. The idea must date from the dawn 
of history. To the Greeks it implied privileges that attached 


to the well-born, freedom of intellectual thought and a 
right to participate in the destinies of government. To us it 
spoke in terms of such charters of government as the Decla- 
ration of Independence or the Bill of Rights, documents 
which then set forth our national faiths. But even political 
liberty and political equality were slow in their development. 
Years after the adoption of the Constitution the right of 
suffrage was still restricted in many areas to persons who 
possessed a required amount of property. 

Economic liberty, a hundred years ago, {mplied little more 
than freedom from restraint. The dominant philosophy of 
an era that lasts well into our century held to the belief that 
the best results were to be achieved by giving economic pres- 
sures free play. That philosophy goes under various names 
from laissez-faire to individualism. It moulded our political 
institutions to meet its aims and was largely responsible for 
the emphasis placed by nineteenth-century jurisprudence upon 
the idea of property and the free and untrammeled use that 
attached to its ownership. That, in turn, led in the law, 
in an age just past but seemingly long ago, to the erection 
of constitutional protections to the right to run one’s busi- 
ness free from restrictions as to the hours that employees 
could work, or the wages that employees should be paid, or 
free from any obligation to deal with the workers upon a 
basis where their united bargaining power might be effective 
in determining the character of the employment contract. 
These and many other things were characteristic of the con- 
tent then given to the conception of liberty. 

That conception developed an economic pattern for the 
nation during the years prior to the World War and for the 
decade thereafter. To trace that pattern upon our industrial 
and financial life is to see a society where little emphasis was 
placed upon attaching obligations as counter-weights to the 
individual’s freedom to acquire things. Workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation that placed a duty upon industry to 
provide against the hazards of inevitable industrial accidents 
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was only in the making. Scant recognition was given to the 
right of collective bargaining and no protection was afforded 
to interferences with the exercise of that right. Obligations 
on the part of the management of enterprise to keep stock- 
holders informed of their activities were only beginning to 
develop. Neither promoters nor underwriters of securities 
realized that their relationship to investors required the com- 
plete and thorough disclosure characteristic of a fiduciary 
relationship. Stock exchanges operated without any con- 
ception that they, like railroads and power plants, were pub- 
lic utilities. 

If we try to define for today, even in a tentative fashion, 
the newer ideals that in a short space of a time have clustered 
about the conception of liberty, a more expansive charter of 
rights seems to have come into being. Instead of a philos- 
ophy that rests upon the belief that only good could come 
from the absence of restraint and that the essence of freedom 
lay in that fact, today’s society seems to build upon a faith 
that it is the function of our economy to assure certain mini- 
mum claims to individuals. Some better equality in the dis- 
tribution of rewards so that the ‘differences, that must exist, 
will have a more rational basis; some security against the 
inevitable wants of age, and the economic accident of un- 
employment; some leisure and the means to enjoy it; some 
share in management by those who give to enterprise the 
wealth not of their pockets but of their hands; some as- 
surance that children shall live a full child’s life before the 
necessity to toil overtakes them—these are a few of the 
claims that today are moulding our national faith, and as 
they become a part of this new charter of rights seek their 
realization in our work-a-day world. 

Political institutions, a great scientist has said, in order to 
endure must give effect to political ideology; or, to put the 
thought differently, our institutions to survive must realize 
and effectuate the ideals which constitute our national faith. 
Refashioning of institutions is thus an endless process. But 
the pace of the movement varies. We seem today to be in a 
period where the rate of march is unusually rapid. Indeed, 
general unanimity attends the thought that in these years we 
are trying to make up for the sluggish pace pursued in the 
recent past. Clearly the effect of seeking to realize this newer 
conception of liberty has erased a great deal of the old, 
familiar economic pattern of our society. 

This simple fact, seems to me, to have been overlooked 
in much of the discussion and debate of today, for our 
economic world is already enormously different from that of 
only ten years ago. Such things as the recognition and pro- 
tection of the right to collective bargaining, the insistence 
upon some different ratio in the proportion of rewards that 
go to management, labor and ownership, the demand for 
limitations upon the holding company as a device for con- 
trolling scattered enterprises with a minimum of invest- 
ment—to mention only a few—have already profoundly af- 
fected our national economic pattern. They mean that dif- 
ferent conceptions must underlie the operation of enter- 
prise than heretofore, and that, if one generation is incapable 
of operating along lines that will realize these national faiths 
another will have to take its place. Our difficulty today. 
perhaps an inevitable one, is that the content and limitations 
of the newer rights are still obscure. The old pattern is thus 
broken but the new has yet to crystallize. And so we stand 
in hesitancy and doubt, conscious that we cannot and must 
not recreate the old, yet fearful of the new. 

As our economic institutions stand at the cross-roads, so 
law appears to me to be at a critical point. Its ability to 
recognize the validity of the new claims within the frame- 
work of our constitutional system was for long in doubt. 
Into the ample words of that great document, out of which 













Jefferson and Marshall and Lincoln could build and main- 
tain a nation, judges of lesser vision were endangering the 
realization of the new liberties because of their insistence 
that the words were too narrow to admit a philosophy of 
life other than their own. That crisis fortunately seems past, 
but in its passing scars that still blaze have been left. 

As serious, however, is the difficulty that still attends the 
protection of rights and of claims. Our present system of 
administering justice patterns itself upon the philosophy of 
the age that moulded it. Highly individualistic in character, 
too much depends upon the equality in the capacity of the 
parties adequately to present their claims, claims whose pres- 
entation and definition tends to become more and more com- 
plex. ‘hereby to increase the cost of justice means too often 
its denial. Some answer to this problem may, perhaps, be 
found in the rise of those administrative agencies that have 
been commissioned to safeguard for the general public some 
of its wide claims. The expanding area of their jurisdiction, 
the very mundane yet essential liberties entrusted to their 
care, tends to make of them tribunals for those many and 
common men who are unable as individuals to pursue their 
claims through the traditional means. Sometimes one is 
tempted to analogize their rise to the rise of the old courts 
of equity, that some four hundred years ago, when a Renais- 
sance brought to darkened civilization new conceptions of 
justice, engrafted upon the formalism of the common law 
the desire to realize the substance of right rather than its 
shadow. Certainly a critical but fostering, helping guidance 
is their due—not unthinking fulmination and abuse. It may 
be that as important as administrative justice are the impli- 
cations to judicial justice of the marked tendency of this 
century to turn the new liberties over to administrative 
agencies for safe-keeping. Reasons underlie this movement 
that indicate how ill-adapted the individualistic mechanisms 
of the common law are to certain aspects of the task of ad- 
ministering justice in an economy that invention and science 
have transformed into a collectivistic age. 

Doctrinal development of the law must also advance. As 
the philosophic viewpoint of the roles of government and 
the individual change, correlative adjustments must be made 
in the law. Concepts of property and its privileges are under- 
going redefinition in the light of the new obligations that at- 
tend its use. Conservation of natural resources implies re- 
strictions upon exploration; conservation of human resources 
raises legal barriers against exploitation. In the place of the 
theory that liberties would come as a by-product from the 
unhampered and undirected play of economic forces, concern 
now manifests itself toward the attainment of these liberties 
as the direct objectives of governmental action. 

A sense of confusion today dominates the political and 
economic scene. Partly this flows from the fact that too little 
delineation of our political ideology has taken place. Sub- 
consciously those faiths seem to be formulating but their 
articulation is still lacking. Action and proposals for action 
thus seem to spring from emotion or vituperative sources 
rather than appearing as rational deductions from accepted 
premises. Partly the existing confusion flows from an un- 
willingness to accept the implications entailed by the new 
liberties, a longing for a staid but dead past. The rivers of 
our national life will flow onward and not backward. Change 
as such one need not fear. It is the temper from which 
changes are born that matters. That temper should imply a 
readiness to recognize the claims of others to civilized living, 
a willingness to submit the means for the attainment of that 
end to the traditional methods of discussion and debate, and 
an avowal so to arrange our institutional life as to make it 
realize, as far as humanly possible, the content of the new and 
growing liberty. 
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It Is In Our Blood! 


POLITICAL, INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL FREEDOM 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Ex-President of the United States 
Delivered before the Republican Convention, at Oklahoma City, May 5, 1938 


AM going to speak to you on the dangerous road for 

i democracy. I wish to speak to you not as Republicans 

but as citizens. For these things reach to fundamentals 

far deeper than party labels. At my position in life, my sole 

concern over political parties is that they stand up and face 

these fundamentals with courage and intellectual honesty. I 

wish to see unity among all right thinking men and women in 
this time of national difficulty. 

In a recent speech I frequently used the terms “democracy” 
or “democratic government.” I have received many protests. 
No. I did not mean the Democratic party. I meant the sys- 
tem of representative government where the people have per- 
sonal liberty under constitutional protection. - 

And before I go further, let me define the economic system 
which is inseparable from free men. 

That is private enterprise regulated to prevent monopoly 
and exploitation. For that the government must be a vigorous 
umpire and not a Simon Legree. Nor is a free system a 
frozen system which resists reform to meet new abuses, new 
inventions or responsibility for the less fortunate. And our 
system cannot be free unless it protects the people from exploi- 
tation and calamity and unless it strives for equal opportunity 
among men. 

We Americans are traveling a road dangerous not only to 
such a system but to liberty itself. We are faced with 12,- 
000,000 of our own countrymen unemployed and in want. 
These things are not unrelated. 

I have spent some time in Europe exploring the staggering 
rise of dictatorships or authoritarian governments on the ashes 
of democracies. By the simple test of free speech, free press, 
constitutional guarantees and representative government, the 
light of liberty has gone out among 370,000,000 people out of 
the 500,000,000 in Europe alone. Among 130,000,000 in 
Russia the short flash of liberty in 1917 was snuffed out by 
communism. And even more alarming to free men, in so 
short a period as nineteen years, the torch of liberty has been 
dashed out by some sort of fascism in fourteen more nations 
of over 240,000,000 people. 

In a recent address in New York I was concerned chiefly 
with our foreign relations to this changing scene. 

My major concern on that journey, however, was to learn 
more clearly what fate in these fourteen nations had driven 
men to abandon democracy for some form of dictatorship. 
Nations change their way of life only under great pressures. 
Yet these nations made this immense change without much 
Gpposition or bloodshed. 

It is cheaply superficial to say that these people became 
despaired, tired of unemployment, of hunger, and misery, and 
class-conflict. That is true, but what caused all this vast 
unemployment, misery, and conflict? 

Ten days ago I delivered an address upon the moral degen- 
eration in democracies which contributes to their fall. 

Tonight I propose to discuss what economic causes contrib- 
uted to these miseries which ended in the suicide of liberty. 
And I am not interested in this as an academic student of 
government. I am interested because it concerns the future 
of liberty in our country. And I am interested because the 
experiences of these nations point to the causes of 12,000,000 
lost jobs in our country today. 





Not one of those fourteen nations started with the inten- 
tion to surrender liberty. They started by adopting panaceas 
to cure slumps or overcome economic difficulties. They all 
undertook New Deals under some title, usually planned econ- 
omy. In variable doses they undertook credit and currency 
manipulation, price fixing, pump-priming, and spending with 
huge deficits and high taxes. Step by step they sapped the 
vitality of free enterprise by government experiments in dic- 
tation and socialistic competition. They had the illusion that 
true liberalism was a middle road between fascism on the 
right and socialism on the left. They sacrificed free enter- 
prise to pursue the Utopias of both of them. 

Every succeeding step was egged on by politicians fanning 
class hate, exaggerating every abuse and besmirching every 
protesting voice. Every step was accompanied by greater 
corruption of the electorate, increasing intellectual and moral 
dishonesty in government. They did produce periods of arti- 
ficial prosperity, only to collapse again. 

These forces finally jammed the mainspring by which pri- 
vate enterprise is moved to production. That is confidence. 
Fear and unemployment paralyzed the consumption of goods. 

It was at the end of this dangerous road that hunger came 
to their cities with violent labor conflict and final despair. 
Those desperate people willingly surrendered every liberty 
to some man or group of men who promised economic 
security, moral regeneration, discipline and hope. 

And just a word as to what the end of this dangerous road 
has been. Mark you, not one of these fourteen nations turned 
to socialism or to its blood brother, communism. These never 
triumphed. Their only part was to aid as demoralizers of 
democracies. When the Socialists had carried out that mission 
their supporters spend their lives in fascist concentration 
camps. For in chaos the long-suffering middle-class always 
turned to some sort of dictatorship in hope of saving itself. 

The movement from experimental dictation by govern- 
ment to farmers, workers and business into a full fascist 
system is easy. Having demoralized private enterprise with 
fear, then production must be forced by more fear and coer- 
cion. The concentration camp operates for those who protest. 
It can tolerate no objectors. It crushes labor unions, farm 
associations, free speech and free press. These great human 
laboratories in Europe have again demonstrated that -eco- 
nomic and political freedom are organically connected. Politi- 
cal liberty dies when economic liberty dies. 

The end is not alone a ruthless economic organization at 
the sacrifice of all personal liberty. Fascism represents the 
extinction of pity and mercy which Christianity gave the 
world. It represents an upsurge of abhorrent brutality. Its 
method is that any end justifies the means. And that the end 
justifies every perversion of intellectual honesty and govern- 
ment morals. 

At a terrible price fascism has had apparent success in 
restoring production and employment. True, the standard of 
living is lower than in their neighbor democracies. But this 
appearance of success infects other countries who think they 
can play with these fires without being burned. 

In conrast with these authoritarian nations are the surviv- 
ing democracies of Europe. In their economic troubles they 
tightened their belts, balanced their budgets, refused these 
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new deals and planned economies. Today they have had little 
unemployment and are the most prosperous nations in the 
world. That is, except France. The French, of course, are 
in trouble because a few years ago they copied the New Deal. 

Let there be no mistake; a new way of life is rising in 
the world. It directly challenges all our American concepts 
of free men. And let me tell you that upon my recent journey 
over and over again men of responsibility breathed to me one 
prayer. They did not seek military alliances. They did not 
seek loans. What they prayed was that we hold the fort of 
liberty in America. For that is the hope of the world. 

Now, what road have we been traveling in the United 
States? We followed a sign marked Planned Economy, the 
way to end all depressions. The subtitle was To Abundant 
Life. We at least know now where we have got to. It can 
be said in two sentences. 

The New Deal started with a government debt of $21,- 
000,000,000 and today finds itself with a debt either direct 
or guaranteed of $42,000,000,000. It started with 12,000,000 
unemployed; it finds itself after five years with 12,000,000 
unemployed. 

And it is not alone the townspeople who suffer. These 
12,000,000 men and their families are compelled to skimp, 
save, and suffer in order to keep life together. Their reduced 
consumption of farm products represents more acres than 
Secretary Wallace’s already idle fields. The farmer gets no 
subsidy on these. 

What caused this depression? Despite all the alibis, I can 
show you in a minute or two. Depressions arise from many 
causes, and the first step in diagnosis is to eliminate those 
which are not present. Certainly I did not create this depres- 
sion, so you can eliminate that. 

And seriously we can also eliminate the two major causes 
of the depression of 1929-1932. The first of these was our 
crazy boom stimulated by our Federal Reserve policies begun 
in 1927 and which cracked up in 1929. We were beginning 
to recover from those sins when the second and far more 
deadly cause intervened. That was the 1931 collapse of 
Europe. That European financial panic drained our credit 
and our gold. For months there was hardly a single new 
European order for a bale of our cotton or a bushel of our 
wheat. 

I recently explored Europe to discover if they were doing 
anything to us again. They are not. 

Europe’s regained economic strength is helping us. Europe 
is purchasing twice as much of our goods as it did during 
the last depression. Omitting New Deal France and Com- 
munist Russia, their relative indexes of production and em- 
ployment are running from 30 per cent to 50 per cent higher 
than ours. There is no financial panic brewing over there. 
They are not withdrawing credit or gold from us as they did 
in 1931 and 1932. On the contrary, they are sending vast 
quantities of gold over here. 

Therefore our present slump does not come from Europe. 

This is solely our own depression. Its causes must be 
searched for right here at home. And we can also eliminate 
the usual causes of our home-made depressions. 

President Roosevelt in his message to the Congress on 
Nov. 15, 1937, confirmed that fact. He said: 


“The fundamental situation is not to be compared 

with the far different conditions of 1929. The banking 

- system is not over-extended. Interest rates are lower. 

Inventories are not dangerously large. We are no longer 

over-extended in new construction or in capital equip- 

ment. Speculation requiring liquidation does not over- 
hang our markets.” 





But if the 12,000,000 unemployed are not due to these 
causes, to what are they due? Why have a recession in the 
face of low interest rates, no over-extension of credit, no 
over-sized inventories, no over-extension of capital equip- 
ment, no overstock of goods, no speculation? If there are 
none of these sins or forces in the financial and business world, 
such as did exist in previous depressions, obviously the origins 
cannot be blamed upon finance and business. 

And I may add why have a recession when we have abun- 
dant capital and are short of power equipment, railway equip- 
ment, good houses and a thousand other things that need 
to be done? 

It is nonsense to say that either big or little business is on 
a strike. It is not so. We have had no such strike. 
We have been struck. Business is yearning to sell auto- 
mobiles and new suits of clothes. It is yearning to extend 
power plants and build houses. Big business men or little 
business men are not scared to take on men if anybody will 
give them an order for goods. But who has the confidence 
to give the orders? 

There is only one place left to search for the causes of this 
depression. Despite every alibi, this depression is the direct 
result of governmental actions. 

And now let us examine the dangerous road we have been 
traveling. It would startle this country if our people had a 
detailed list of the powers over their daily life they have 
surrendered to the President and his bureaucracy. More and 
more we have submitted to authoritarian action. A large 
part of these powers are invisible. But they weave together 
and expand within a bureaucracy. And bear in mind, power 
is Just as powerful through subsidies and favor of political 
jobs as it is by coercion and jail. 

And the sheep’s clothing of these powers is that righteous 
phrase, Planned Economy. The Communists first invented 
it. ‘he Fascists adopted it. It still serves to fool the people. 
It carries the illusion that it means forward-looking. But its 
reality is the wolf of bureaucratic power. And it bites the 
flock. Never before except in a dictatorship have such powers 
been given to the head of a State. And the craving of 
bureaucracy for more power is never satisfied. Failure does 
not stop their dreams; it only multiplies their alibis. 

If these are not at least the infant steps along the danger- 
ous road that European democracies took, then they are an 
astonishing parallel. 

We also have had credit and currency manipulation, pump 
priming and spending with huge deficits. We have had huge 
increase of taxes, government restriction of production, gov- 
ernment price-fixing. We have had artificially increased 
prices and genuinely stifled consumption. And these manipu- 
lations are shot through with dictation and threat. It is ac- 
companied by forays of the government into competition with 
private enterprise. But why recite all the creeping collectiv- 
ism? 

This country was definitely on the way to recovery in 
1932 with all the rest of the world. These manipulations, 
beginning in 1933, at first retarded us. Then they produced 
an artificial and distorted appearance of recovery, climaxed 
in 1936-1937. Like all shots in the arm, a lovely time was 
had by all. Except for some 5,000,000 men who never got 
jobs. Then the President and sub-managers concluded the 
dose of stimulants must have been too big. They gave us 
antidotes. They reduced bank reserves to curtail credit. 

They sterilized gold to reduce credit. They publicly de- 
nounced prices. They denounced and threatened business. 
They proposed more measures in control of wages, hours, 
and farmers. But if this were not sufficient to confuse and 
scare the people they prepared for more powers by attempt- 
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ing to manipulate the Supreme Court. And out of it all we 
have got this depression. 

And now let us analyze this whole New Deal philosophy 
a little more deeply in its practical aspects. We can at least 
discover why attempts of government to manage a system of 
private enterprise must have a Nemesis or several of them 
so long as there is any freedom left in it. 

The first is that free private enterprise will not mix with 
either the dedication or the government competition for one 
stymies the other. Germany and Italy have demonstrated 
that complete fascism will work for a while. Russia has 
demonstrated that socialism will not work. America has 
demonstrated for over 160 years that a free system will work. 
Just as did the fourteen fallen democracies of Europe, now 
America is demonstrating all over again that a mixture will 
never work. 

A drop of typhoid in a barrel of water will sicken a whole 
village. A few drops of socialism or fascism is poison to 
private enterprise. ‘The Federal Government goes into less 
than 10 per cent of the power business. At once the in- 
vestor, fearful of government competition and seizure, fears 
to hazard his capital. And hundreds of thousands of men 
lose jobs. Yet the consumer and the investor can be pro- 
tected by regulation. 

Under these mixtures every man must conduct his busi- 
ness with one eye on Washington. Every plan of action is 
a bet on what bureaucracy may do. Every farmer must act 
with an eye on an agricultural agent. Every investment of 
savings is a gamble on what will be done to the currency. 
Every future price of a commodity is not a judgment on 
the law of supply and demand, but another bet on Wash- 
ington. Every venture into new enterprise must be cal- 
culated upon what will be left after punitive taxes. 

All along the line it weakens the judgment of men. It 
sickens initiative and enterprise. It knocks the confidence 
out of men. It substitutes fear. It destroys millions of 
jobs. 

The second Nemesis is that in a partly free system the 
consumer has a voice. He goes on a strike as he did against 
building costs in 1937. 

The third Nemesis is fear. Half of what people con- 
sume can be postponed at least for a time. When our 
Washington managers say prices are too high, buyers hold 
off and postpone purchases and a million men lose their 
jobs. 

It was all with good intentions. The objectives as you 
have heard were magnificent. But the road to a hot spot 
has again been proved to be paved with good objectives. 

But let me give you a word of comfort. It is true that 
we have been following that dangerous road for democracy 
that led to disaster in Europe. But those countries were 
young in freedom and weak in their fidelities to liberty. 
They were economically lean from the war. We are tough 
in our fidelities. We still have some economic fat on our 
national body. We still have powers of resistance. We 
have great powers of recovery right now. 

And let me add that there should be improvement from 
this immediate situation no matter what the government 
does—but it will not be real recovery with full or per- 
manent employment if we continue down this dangerous 
road. And we are not going to go down that road with- 
out a lot more fighting free speech. ' 

But what does the New Deal propose to do about this 
depression of theirs? 

It proposes that we travel farther down this dangerous 
road. More bureaucratic dictation to business, more in- 
flation, more pump-priming, more planned economy. We 
are to have more budget deficits, new inflations, more in- 


crease in national debts, more taxes for the future. We 
put the pea of $1,400,000,000 of gold under the other 
shell. These new actions may produce another shot in the 
arm. 

There is in these proposals a hopeless confusion of cause 
and effect. You do not get employment out of an economy 
of scarcity. You do not prime the pump to any purpose 
by taking money out of the pockets of the taxpayer and 
giving it to the consumer. They are the same person. 
Men borrow to expand their businesses not because money 
is cheap but because they have confidence in the future. 
The nation gets no richer by increasing its debts. Truly, 
you can mortgage your house and go on a spree. It does 
not add to your productivity and you may lose your house. 

The constructive action today is to change the national 
direction and get off this dangerous road. That would 
allay fear and re-establish confidence in the future. That 
would release the enormous reserves of private enterprise 
in place of a trickle of government money. That would take 
men back to their jobs tomorrow and permanently. 

In order that the government may give real proof that 
it has abandoned this road dangerous to democracy, we 
need to get down out of cloudy objectives. We need to 
take some practical steps. This cannot be done by en- 
couraging words. It must be proved by definite acts that 
re-establish faith. Faith that ours is going to continue as 
a system of free men and private enterprise. 

For a start we need to: 

First, re-establish confidence that there will be no more 
attacks upon the safeguards of free men. That is the in- 
dependence of the Congress and of the courts. 

Second, restore common morals and intellectual morals 
in government. In a democracy or in a Christian country 
the ends do not justify any means. 

Third, abandon this economy of scarcity and go in for 
production, work and thrift. 

Fourth, stop this spending and inflation and pump- 
priming. 

Fifth, revise the taxes so as to free the initiative and 
enterprise of men. The original Senate proposals were a 
step in that direction. 

Sixth, reduce relief expenditures by one-third through 
decentralizing its administration. Take it out of the 
hands of wasters and politicians and put it back into non- 
political committees in each community and require the 
States and local communities to find 5 or 10 per cent of the 
cost. That will provide greater and more sympathetic care 
for those in distress. It will restore confidence that the 
republic is not being destroyed by the purchase of elections. 

Seventh, by the savings on relief, and reduction of other 
expenses and the end of pump-priming, drive to really bal- 
ance this budget. 

Eighth, stop credit inflation juggling. Make the currency 
convertible into bullion at the irreparable 59-cent dollar 
and repeal all authority for currency inflation. 

Ninth, set up a court of twenty-five responsible non- 
political men representing business, labor and agriculture 
to direct Federal Reserve policies and thus take that con- 
trol of credit out of the hands of politicians. 

Tenth, give the employer and all branches of labor the 
same rights before the Labor Board and appoint judicially 
minded men to the board. 

Eleventh, stop indiscriminate defamations of business and 
the creation of class hate. Use the courts for purposes of 
prosecution. 

This would at least be a start on a saner and more 
cheerful road. Then would begin the emancipation from 
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this fog of ideologies. Morals in government would return 
again. The energies of our people would be liberated. 
And above all the farmer’s market and the worker’s job 
will be restored. A confident, alert and a live people free 
in enterprise can quickly repair losses, repay debts and bury 
mistakes. The pump-priming they need is confidence in 
the future. 

And in conclusion. When I stepped on the soil of Amer- 
ica a month ago I felt a great lift of spirit. And why? Be- 





cause, despite all discouragements, here is a people who 
themselves are right. A people through whose blood run 
courage and honesty and faith. A people who will fight 


through these wrongs and these mistakes. A people who 
will never surrender their intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom. A people who will yet have a free economy free 
from abuse and wrong. These people will fight for it by 
constitutional methods as Americans have always fought 
for it. For it is in our blood. 


Mental Styles 


SPEECHES AND BOOKS 
By W. J. CAMERON, Radio Commentator 


A talk given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, May 15, 1938 


book or some speech that has troubled them. Well, 

of one thing we may be sure—if our personal world 
can be shaken in that manner, either it was a pretty flimsy 
world, or it was a great book or speech. There have not 
been many of the latter recently. 

It may help our judgment of books and other utterances 
if we bear in mind that the mark of our time is expression 
without proper consideration—talk first and think afterward. 
Mr. Ford has a figure for that. With some people, he says, 
the line from the eye that sees or the ear that hears runs 
straight down to the mouth or pen. There is no interval for 
digestion or judgment. But with other people the line runs 
straight back to the brain where the harvest of eye and ear 
is analyzed and weighed, and only then, if then, does the 
line proceed to the organs of speech or writing. One is the 
man jerked about by the mass of impressions; the other is 
the man thinking. 

“Self-expression” is the modern name of this unthinking 
form of response. Not that it is self-expression; too often it 
is some other self using us for its expression. Take dress— 
personal adornment—as an illustration. Formerly a person’s 
social or financial status was indicated by his or her dress. 
It is said our term “high hat” derives from the time when 
the height of a woman’s headgear indicated the wealth of 
her husband. The more money the higher the hat; the less, 
the lower. That, however, was centuries ago; the “flat” hats 
of today may be merely a coincidence. Plain people dressed 
plainly. Riotous bad taste in dress was a special privilege of 
the rich. It is anyone’s privilege now. Dress no longer 
distinguishes the rich from the poor, but only persons of 
good taste from persons of bad. 

The perfectly free expression of bad taste in this respect 
may amuse but does not greatly trouble us. We merely 
reflect that nowadays more people can avail themselves of 
the facilities of the art of dress without waiting to learn the 
principles of the art. The taste for tawdriness, we feel, is 
temporary and will exhaust itself; the more satisfying taste 
for truth and beauty will arrive. Certainly, those who 
“know” do not quake with fear that the presence of vulgar- 
ity will seduce them into vulgarity. 

Now, translate that into the world of books and speeches. 
Here, as in the fashion world, are unlimited facilities for 
expression and for unlimited varieties of expression. A soap- 
box, a printing press, a radio is at hand for anyone, with 
no more restriction of taste and quality than in the world 


| VNREQUENTLY our listeners write us about some 


of dress. Minds may clothe themselves in any current liter- 
ary or philosophical “rage” they choose, just as bodies do 
with apparel. And there is no more reason for taking your 
mental standard from a spoken or written exhibition of im- 
maturity, than there is for making a satorial or cosmetic 
blotch your standard of personal appearance. It all depends 
on native sense and experience. Six hundred years ago they 
were saying that Venice was ruled by 1,000 families; re- 
cently for a brief moment some went about saying that all 
America was ruled by 60 families—because they “read it 
in a book.” They were simply wearing a new mental hat 
that quickly went out of style. If the reader is incapable of 
judging the book, the book judges him. That book you are 
reading—how many books on other aspects of the subject, 
how much of your own observation and knowledge and 
judgment can you use as a yardstick upon it? 

Reading is not to be discouraged—but if you read at all 
you should read enough to acquire judgment of what you 
read. Some still say that the discovery of printing was a 
curse. Though it is impossible to sympathize with this view, 
it is true that printing has made a difference. The labor of 
publishing a book was once so great that a manuscript was 
sent from authority to authority in country after country to 
be judged, and was published only when its sheer weight of 
worth compelled it. Nowadays publishing is simpler; print- 
ing machines must be kept in production; we print first and 
judge afterwards. But, even so—with wheat and chaff both 
so liberally provided, it should be easier for us to know which 
is which. Alternate simple and entertaining books with hard 
and meaty books, alternate new books with old books, rabid 
books with responsible books, and soon no book or speech 
will be able to impose upon you. 

A person who writes to be read or speaks to be heard is 
a person conversing with us. He classifies himself in our 
minds according to our experience. If he is really competent, 
we sense that—the mind of knowledge has a manner of its 
own. If, being a learner, he is also a thinker and has reached 
conclusions that his own mind respects, he will show respect 
for your mind in offering them to you. If he is a tub-thump- 
ing leader of mass mental processions, you may follow him 
for a little, but you will leave him as soon as you discover 
he isn’t going anywhere. 

Observe this publicized mind-parade just as you observe 
the dress and millinery and cosmetic parade—with discrim- 
ination!—and you will be able to judge it for what it is, 
a stage in the general development. 
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The Challenge to Democracy 


IT IS A GLIB SHIBBOLETH 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Editor The Emporia Gazette 
Delivered before the Economic Club, New York, May 3, 1938 


HE one phrase more than frequently used in the 

English language, whether it is spoken or printed in 

the United States or in the British Empire, is com- 
bined into four words, ‘““The Challenge to Democracy.” It 
is a glib shibboleth. It assumes that democracy is a well 
known entity, a political, economic, social or spiritual element 
like hydrogen or an atom of something. Probably the most 
commonly accepted idea of democracy is that it is a political 
system founded upon the ballot box, for instance, or the 
right of trial by jury perhaps, or both, along with the direct 
or indirect election of the sovereign whether he be premier 
or President. Very likely if ten scholars were asked to define 
democracy, the result would be ten rather widely separated 
definitions. Possibly to get at the approximate truth about 
democracy, it would be well to find the least common multiple 
to all the definitions. Men would say, defining democracy, 
that it is a political system, that it is an economic order, that 
it is a social organization, that it is a moral concept, that it 
is an ideal of conduct in politics, in business, in primary 
human relations based upon some set rule and way of life. 
Possibly it is each of these. More probably it is all of these. 
Yet it is not conceivable that democracy could function with 
anything like reality in any time or place without more or 
less of the attributes inhering in all of these definitions and 
explanations of democracy. Certainly in the matter of time 
democracy is no new concept, no vision recently born in the 
long struggle of humanity toward its ideal. Democracy lived 
in the embryo of man’s first aspiration to happiness. The 
Jews had some notion of it. The Greeks made a try at it. 
Democracy must have been enmeshed in the Aryan folkways. 
And in the western world democracy as a way to achieve 
human justice certainly was a husky young ideal in the days 
of the British Magna Carta. For a thousand years, in the 
English speaking race, democracy has been the steady, broad- 
ening, indomitable purpose, the guiding principle of what for 
short we have come to call the Anglo-Saxon people. It has 
been an evolutionary process steadily growing in power, 
steadily becoming more and more complex, increasingly touch- 
ing wider and wider realms in the life of man. It seems to 
me that democracy in the United States is something like 
this, an evolutionary process under which all phases of the 
citizen’s life expand in orderly form from the simple to the 
complex, in a fairly unwavering line. The political forms 
of democracy, it seems to me, merely reflect the economic 
stage of our development. And I feel more and more certain 
that our economic life reflects our moral progress. The eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand, indeed all the funda- 
mental workings of industry, finance and commerce, are 
changeless. Mere politics and the ukases of statesmen can 
no effect these economic laws than they can affect the 
stars in their courses. But this is the creed of the reactionary 
who forgets that the medium changes in which these laws 
work. The thing that our Gradgrinds neglect in their equa- 
tion is the value of the X. The law of supply and demand 
of food is one thing, for instance, in a primitive tribal civi- 
lization where each man gets what he can by might and lets 
others starve if they are weaker than he is. Certainly the 
law of supply and demand of food works differently when 
a nation resolves in time of want to “let no man starve.” 





Americans for three hundred years have gradually been 
broadening their social sympathies. They have said “let no 
man be uneducated” and so have taxed themselves for the 
common schools. They have said “let no man lack a highway 
on his journey through this world,” and have taxed them- 
selves by the billions for noble highways. Subconsciously 
they have decreed that men shall not walk and by the miracle 
of his own deep desire man has scattered twenty-six million 
motorcars across this land, nearly half the cars that are run- 
ning on the whole planet. Americans have said, “let us 
democratize our foods.” And lo, by mass production, by 
advertising, by an unbelievable complex system of distribu- 
tion, the common man, who comprises about ninety per cent 
of our people, eats the same breakfast, consumes about the 
same lunch and the differences in his dinner are differences 
of degree rather than of kind in his dietary ranges. The 
invention and distribution of hand-me-down clothes makes it 
impossible to detect the economic status of individuals in 
the American crowds. Yet the law of supply and demand 
remains unchanged. The thing that has changed, that makes 
abundance for the common man in America, is that the com- 
mon man really cares how his fellows and neighbors live. 
The common man is anxious in his heart to maintain their 
self-respect by bringing them up to a high level of subsistence 
—he cares enough to alter his lot by taxing himself, by incon- 
veniencing himself in industry, in commerce, to make a com- 
mon cause with everyone of the welfare of his fellows. No 
idle words are those in our constitution which declare we are 
established as a nation to promote the general welfare. Under 
the aspiration defined by that clause we have injected into our 
economic system human sympathy which means the mass pro- 
duction of highgrade, extra special, three star ethics, and 
these ethics have changed the medium in which the iron laws 
of economics work. We have willed it consciously or uncon- 
sciously in our American life that no man who is willing to 
work shall bear the stigma of poverty. 

Playing upon that noble and altruistic ideal, which is the 
main spring of American democracy, that no man shall starve, 
we are facing a new situation. For demagogues are trading 
the votes of hungry men for permanence in office. And when 
the hungry ask for bread they are wrapping the bread around 
the stones of moral decay. Politically we are looking squarely 
at a rather unpleasant manifestation of democracy. Its 
governmental machinery in certain not too high places is 
being debauched by demagogues. The ethical ideals of the 
American people are being used to undermine the political 
and economic system which in normal times was part of a 
balanced machine that we call democracy. 

Economic security which is the ideal of American life is 
being used as a tempting bait to herd voters into the support 
of a political machine. But don’t think the Democrats who 
are now in power are any worse than the Republicans, who 
are out, would be in their place. This is not a political issue. 
The unbalance of our system is deeper than politics. It is 
part of a world wide thrust at the heart of the democratic 
system. The danger ahead of us in the United States is not 
that the economic fallacy of the new promises will fail. 
The real menace to democracy here and now is that in the 
appeal to the higher ethical aspirations of our people we shall 
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throw out of balance the whole system which we have erected. 
We are trying to build a new democratic system by which 
government assumes duties and enforces rules, hard and fast 
rules of economic behavior. These rules, our laws, will be 
based upon proclamation rather than founded upon the 
reasoned ethical aspirations of our people. We are going 
politically faster than the evolutionary process of the majority 
of our citizens. A man, or a group of men, with a noble 
vision and great power can wreck the world as easily and as 
completely as a greedy tyrant or a self-seeking triumvirate. 
For after all, progress comes inch by inch, little by little, 
not through the establishment of laws but through the 
growth of human wisdom which expands with that intelli- 
gent self-interest known as human sympathy. Our expand- 
ing sympathies create changed economic conditions. Genuinely 
changed economic conditions which are based first upon con- 
vinced altruism and finally upon the free self-denial of perma- 
nent majorities in this enlightened culture of a people are 
the only foundation for political laws and institutions that 
will work in a democracy. 

The challenge to democracy today is from minority groups 
known as pressure groups. These minority groups—often 
with divergent aims—desire to use government as force, force 
to establish ideals of justice that have not yet convinced a 
majority of our citizens. Sometimes these ideals of minorities 
are noble, worthy of realization. But no ideal, however lofty, 
can successfully be established by force. The benevolent 
despot loses his benevolence with his despotic power and a 
benevolent ideal must wait for its day and time. It must be 
able to move a majority, an overwhelming majority, before 
it will work in a democracy. Tyrants assembling diverse 
minorities, each afire with its own peculiar brand of justice, 
may assemble a majority, but when the dictator seizes the 
army and the police, when he commands the machine gun, 
he sprays, or threatens to spray the proponents of the con- 
flicting brands of justice with the hose of his machine gun. 
Whereupon he establishes his own brand of justice, and 
inevitably forgets the ideals of justice which gave him his 
power, in the urge to hold his power. 

Our American democracy is deep rooted, yet it is not 
immune to the black plague of autocracy which is slowly 
blighting Europe. ‘We have here all the symptoms which 
they knew twenty years ago in Europe. Basrally, the 
world’s trouble, whether in Russia, or Italy, or Germany, 
or in the English speaking democracy or in any part of this 
modern world, arises out of the conflict over the distribu- 
tion of the gross income of society in a machine age. The 
problem of this century is to maintain for the man with ex- 
ceptional talents—chiefly the man with the talent for organ- 
ization—an exceptional income and at the same time guar- 
antee to the common man with the common talents a decent 
standard of living where he may thrive in self-respect. We 
have come a long way in Christendom toward the solution 
of that problem. We have put anywhere from seventy to 
ninety per cent of the American people upon that decent, 
self-respecting standard. We have no trouble in guarantee- 
ing under our free institutions the rise of the exceptional 
man. Our only difficulty with him is to see that he returns 
for his great reward real service to society and does not 
grab more than his share because he is in a place of power 
and advantage where he is legally but not morally privileged 
to grab. But the problem of the common man, the man 
perhaps endowed a grade or two below the common standard 
has created the unrest and unbalance which is threatening 
the peace of the world. Two things in America have given 
this man power—the common schools and the ballot box. He 
sees his problem through a glass darkly. He follows dema- 
gogues who promise him to solve his problem by panaceas, 





by some sort of legal ukase, by tearing down the social struc- 
ture, by all sorts of weird devices that will not work. It is 
so easy to say, for it is true, that in the machine age we 
can produce enough for everyone. But it is not true that this 
can be done automatically. It cannot be done quickly. In- 
deed, without organizing brains of the first order, the job 
is unworkable. And until some plan is devised for a work- 
able ideal of justice in our industrial relations, the problem 
will remain unsolved. Always the danger is present that in 
emergency the crying needs of the hour, the suffering of the 
unblessed and underprivileged will create an emotional 
stress that will throw a majority of the people into a destruc- 
tive emotional hysteria. They are liable to strike out on 
shortcuts, to forget the ordered ways, to trade their own 
liberties for the security of their unfortunate brethren. Thus 
came the tyrants to Europe from Moscow to Rome. The 
people of the United States are not immune to epidemic - 
unreason. 

Yet I believe the brakes of our democracy will hold. They 
are welded into our American life. Our democracy is three- 
fold in its phases. Three rather separate and distinct insti- 
tutions bind us together in a national unit. Each is in its 
way unique, but all three, business, politics, and the ethical 
sense of the people merge to form the American democracy. 
Business to a considerable extent is controlled by politics. 
Politics is government by the common sense of the people 
known as their morals, public and private, their idea of the 
decent neighborly conduct. Commerce has its three-fold 
interest—finance, industry and agriculture. Politics is 
affected by partisan and regional traditions and interests. 
Our public ethics are founded upon two stalwart institutions, 
free education and current information disbursed in free 
communication. These two, politics and ethics, give us the 
basis of our public conduct. And all these, commerce, poli- 
tics and morals, combine to steady the wheels of progress. 
They are the brakes of democracy. 

They are set in a continental nation. These brakes are 
found into a people of many bloods and faiths. They are 
governed by men and women in every walk of life. One 
hundred thirty million people set in a nation reaching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific where diverse interests produce 
many minds, must move slowly. Of course we have our 
volatile moments. We inflame quickly in regions sometimes 
but with more flash than power. We move, but because we 
are a continental nation we move ponderously. And to herd 
us out of our liberties would take more machine guns than 
we have on this whole continent. We are used to the ancient 
ways. We like them. Propaganda moves among us as it 
should, freely. Often it sweeps one state, one class, one racial, 
religious, or political group off its feet, but the rest of us sit 
still unalarmed. The dictator who could capture New Eng- 
land would have a hard time in the Trans-Mississippi coun- 
try. Often the west coast is swept off its feet by a figure 
who has no following on the east side of the Rockies. One 
of our strong anchors is our size, the distance from Maine 
to California, from Washington to Florida, and the multi- 
tude, the many kinds of multitudes, between regions and all 
over the place. They have one thing in common, these 
groups and parties, clans and classes. It is an abiding love 
of liberty and a deep shivering fear of losing it. The last 
year has seen two demonstrations of that fear. It is stronger 
than any party. It overwhelms the leadership of any man. 
That fear of losing liberty would chase a dictator up an 
alley over night. 

We might as well face realities about this panic fear of 
losing our liberties. It is a middle class emotion. The man 
who has no home, whose children face want, whose job is 
going or gone, has little anxiety about his civil liberties. 
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Because in the last twenty years, this jobless man has multi- 
plied by ten thousand all over the so-called civilized world, 
civil liberties have disappeared where the borders of the 
middle class have been narrowed by economic cataclysm. 
In our own country it was curious and disturbing to note 
that in the last two years, when the cry arose that our civil 
liberties were in danger, no great response echoed from the 
unemployed. No anxiety was manifest among those who 
have been facing for a half a decade the menace of an uncer- 
tain job. The voice of the middle class, of those who knew 
where they were to sleep of nights for a year ahead and how 
they were to eat in the meantime, and wherewithal they 
should be clad, spoke the stentorian “No” to the President’s 
suggestion to strengthen the executive branch of the govern- 
ment at the expense of the judicial and congressional branches. 
The upper brackets of our financial and social society rattled 
ominously in the breeze of change, naturally. But that group 
alone is always easy to defy and to defeat. Only when the 
middle class speaks, government jumps through hoops, rolls 
over friskly and plays dead dog. 

We may well ask why this division of opinion in Amer- 
ica. The answer is a bit cynical. The middle class that loves 
liberty so dearly is the privileged class, the secure class, the 
contented class, why, by reason of their capacities for organ- 
ization, for thrift, for industry, for foresight, enjoy in our 
political, social and economic order privileges of their own 
class, privileges peculiar to the middle class. Their fear of 
losing their liberties is well reasoned. When they lose their 
liberties they lose their privileges. Liberty, indeed, is a 
privilge. To ensure liberty in America we must broaden 
our social and economic privileges! 

So long as the middle class encircles seventy per cent of 
our people, probably ninety per cent in normal times, it can- 
not be said that we have failed in America to produce some 
approximate of social and industrial justice. We can say this 
even though from ten to fifteen per cent of our people are 
underprivileged and are cruelly denied the rights and im- 
munities of the pampered middle class. That is but a small 
per cent of the population which is unhappy, compared with 
the vast majority of miserable people in other days, or in 
other civilizations, in other lands today. But while one- 
tenth of our population is in chronic want, all of us are in 
danger. 


. 





Let us therefore assume that the anchor of our liberties lies 
in the security of our people. Today that security is the 
bone and sinew of the middle class. It is not fair to say 
that the very rich, those whom we might call plutocrats, 
have more security than the middle class in so far as the 
accumulations of the rich are unjust. For unjust riches are 
transitory. We may remember the wisdom of Solomon who 
declares that the wicked stand in slippery places. Men remain 
for generations in the middle class. Only a few men remain 
for generations in the ranks of the very rich. There change 
and decay are the common evidence of their short lived tri- 
umphs. This security of the middle class is our salvation. 
This saving security is founded somewhat upon law but not 
much, somewhat upon commercial customs and credits, and 
largely upon the ethics, the common decencies of the com- 
mon life of the common people—there are, indeed, the brakes 
of democracy. If we would hold the cart from slipping as 
a nation, we must widen the base of privilege. Which does 
not mean that we should rush out and pass a law. Probably 
law will be effective only as it reflects the common pur- 
pose, the sense or justice of a vast majority of our citizens. 
Laws generally follow and enforce legally just and equitable 
practices which have been established outside of law. But 
when the American people really care to widen the avenues 
of privilege, when they are ashamed to see outside of their 
middle class walls people who are underfed, illclad, and 
underhoused, the vast majority of the American people 
will find a way to admit their less acquisitive brethren to the 
ranks of the privileged. 

For after all in our country, the acquisitive faculty should 
not be the only one that has survival qualities. Diligence, 
thrift, punctuality, frugality are all very fine. But many a 
man has had other qualities without these which made him 
lovable and worthy to live. If the brakes of democracy hold 
as we go through this world of collapse and cataclysm, it 
will be because we have broadened the brakes, widened the 
wheels of our chariot, let more people ride. In short and in 
conclusion we will be just as safe as we are wise and kind. 
For after all, quite apart from its pietistic association, the 
old wisdom still holds: 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation and sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 


The Safeguards of Society 


WE CANNOT CHANGE HUMAN NATURE 
By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Chief Justice, U. 8. Supreme Court 
Before the American Law Institute, Washington, D. C., May 12, 1938 


HEN, under the Presidency of Mr. Taft, it was 
W suggested that the Supreme Court should have a 

separate building, Chief Justice White strongly ob- 
jected. Among other grounds, he feared that the removal 
of the court from the Capitol might cause a loss of public 
interest. The court would be isolated and might largely be 
ignored. 

So far as I can judge from the course of events, that fear 
has not been realized. Nor do we lack visitors. Our records 
show that over 88,000 visited the Supreme Court Building 
during the month of April and in one day the number was 
nearly 7,000. 

I am fond of recalling that Professor Hiram Corson of 
Cornell University, a distinguished scholar of his day, on 


returning to Ithaca from a visit to New York, where he 
had witnessed a lavish production of a play of Shakespeare, 
confessed to some disappointment. 

“Why,” he said, “when the curtain rose, the audience ap- 
plauded the scenery.” 

I imagine that the audience was really interested in the 
setting because of their interest in the drama. 

The work of court continues in volume and importance. 
When we began the present recess, on May 2, our statistics 
showed that we had disposed during the present term of 878 
cases, as against 820 in the corresponding period of last term. 
The number of cases on our dockets had increased this term 
by sixty-five. We expect to adjourn at the end of this month 
with all cases disposed of which were ready for hearing. 
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The past year has witnessed the retirement of two of our 
most eminent judges, Willis van Devanter and George 
Sutherland. I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 
a tribute to their service. 

Justice Van Devanter began his judicial career about forty- 
nine years ago as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Wyoming. His service on the Federal bench began in 1903 
as Circuit Judge in the Eighth Circuit, and in 1911 he came 
to the Supreme Court. 

It is unnecessary to remind this body of judges and lawyers 
of the vast importance of the work of the court which, un- 
spectacular and hence largely unnoticed by the press and 
the public, goes on from day to day demanding unremitting 
industry and technical competence. The public are naturally 
interested in the great decisive cases in constitutional law, 
but these are few and constitute but a small part of the bur- 
den which the court constantly bears. 

In the discharge of its work the conference of the court 
is of the greatest importance as there the court discusses and 
decides the causes which have been heard and passes upon 
the applications for permission to be heard. 

It was in that conference that Justice Van Devanter’s wide 
experience, his precise knowledge, his accurate memory and 
his capacity for clear elucidation of precedent and principle 
contributed in a remarkable degree to the disposition of the 
court’s business. 

And aside from his broad knowledge of the law he had 
enjoyed the opportunities for special training in public land 
law which made his participation in that class of cases of 
peculiar value. 

Few judges in our history have rivaled him in fitness by 
reason of learning, skill and temperament for the judicial 
office. 

Justice Sutherland came to the court after a notable pub- 
lic career as a member of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States. Like Justice Van Devanter, 
he had his training in the West and he was familiar with all 
the peculiar problems of the new States formed from our 
great Western acquisitions. 

He had a special aptitude for the law and his powers of 
analysis and exposition, his industry and thoroughness, have 
made his judicial opinions a highly important part of the 
jurisprudence of the court. 

He has been the embodiment of judicial integrity—con- 
scientious and independent. Bearing his full share of the 
work of the court, unflagging in his labors, he never failed 
in courtesy and his keen sense of humor and his rare ability 
as a raconteur made his companionship one of the special 
privileges of the intimate association of the members of the 
court. 

We honor these judges in their retirement and we cherish 
the memory of their fidelity to the best traditions of the 
bench. 

I question if there is any greater need at this time than 
continued respect for the judicial tradition of independence 
and impartiality. It is in the judicial process that we find 
the most developed and systematic effort of a democratic 
community to maintain the interests of justice by opposing 
reason to passion; accepted principles to unbridled discretion, 
and the requirements of fair play to the favoritism or tyranny 
of power. 

The defects in judicial administration, which have made 
the public critical and restive, and which sometimes have 
obscured in public estimation the service of the courts, have 
been due in part to the law and in part to lawyers and 
judges. 

The law has lacked clarity; has maintained an unneces- 


sarily complex procedure, and has permitted obstacles to be 
interposed to the prompt disposition of controversies. 

Too many lawyers have made the practice of their art a 
display of skill in avoiding or delaying the determination of 
cases on their merits by resort to technical obstructions. 

And, here and there, we find a judge who by pettiness, 
petulance, arbitrary conduct or procrastination in rendering 
decisions, has brought his office into disrepute. 

Despite all the just complaints addressed to these short- 
comings the judicial tradition still stands forth in testimony 
to the endeavor of the people to be just and to maintain their 
rights against the varied opportunities for partiality and 
oppression in administration. 

You have been busy for years in the undertaking to reduce 
the complexities of the law, to give it, so far as possible, 
needed clarity and simplicity, and the value of your efforts is 
receiving increasing recognition as the courts use and cite 
the restatements issued by this institute. 

Judicial councils in a number of States are watching and 
appraising the work of the courts. In the Federal sphere, the 
Supreme Court, some time ago, under the act of Congress 
of 1933, formulated rules which haxe expedited proceedings 
on appeals in criminal cases. 

Recently the Supreme Court submitted to the Congress, 
under the act of 1934, a body of rules of civil procedure 
for both cases in equity and actions at law. 

To make this possible the Supreme Court enlisted the ser- 
vices of a distinguished body of practicing lawyers and pro- 
fessors of law who had specialized in the study of procedure. 
Their proposals were submitted to the consideration of the 
bench and bar of the country and have been widely discussed 
and approved. 

The Supreme Court examined the proposals and, with 
certain changes, adopted them. Under the statute they are 
to go into effect after the close of the present session unless 
Congress shall provide otherwise. 

Thus in the recent years we have witnessed a series of 
outstanding efforts to remedy the defects in the law so far 
as these are responsible for unnecessary obstacles to obtaining 
as speedy justice as is consistent with a fair and full hearing. 

With respect to the Federal courts also, the Judicial Con- 
ference of senior circuit judges annually considers the state 
of work in the various districts and circuits and recommends 
such additional judges as seem to be required. The progress 
in the prompt disposition of cases is noteworthy and most 
gratifying. 

The last report of the Judicial Conference shows a greater 
number of districts in which the trial dockets are said to be 
current; that is, where all cases in which the issue has been 
joined and which are ready for trial are disposed of not later 
than the term following the joinder of the issue, except 
cases continued at the request of counsel. 

It appears that in the fiscal year 1934 there were only 
thirty-one districts of which that could be said; in 1935, 
forty-six districts; in 1936, fifty-one districts, while in 1937, 
the Attorney General reported that the work of the district 
courts was thus current in sixty-eight of the eighy-four dis- 
tricts, exclusive of the District of Columbia. 

That report also showed that the same condition pre- 
vailed in some divisions of four other districts, and, as to 
certain types of business, in five other districts. In some dis- 
tricts, equity cases may be tried even between terms, if ready. 

The survey made by the Judicial Conference clearly indi- 
cated that the question of delays in the trial cases after 
joinder of issue was one that should be considered with respect 
to particular districts and afforded no just ground for general 
criticism of the work of the district courts. 

Recommendations for additional judges to make possible 
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the more prompt disposition of work in congested districts 
are now pending in Congress. 

The Judicial Conference is an institution of great promise, 
whose supervisory functions could wisely be extended. 

Still, the prime necessity in making the judicial machinery 
work to the best advantage is the able and industrious judge, 
qualified by training, experience and temperament for his 
ofhice. 

He can accomplish much with a poor procedural system 
and the improvement in rules of procedure vastly increases 
his opportunity. 

We are fortunate in the great number of such judges that 
we have throughout the country, and only the ill-informed or 
ill-disposed would overlook that fact. 

It is the exceptions among the judges who, with their con- 
spicuous ineptness, do the harm, and they need such admoni- 
tion as it may be practicable to give under our system. 

But the maintenance of the standards of judicial office rests 
chiefly with the electorate, where judges are elected, and 
with the appointing power, where they are appointed, and in 
both relations a vigilant bar through its organized effort to 
secure good judges should exercise and should constantly 
seek to exercise a potent influence. 

‘The bar in each community well know who are fitted by 
ability and character for the work of the courts. 

There is another relation in which the judicial tradition 
has, and should have increasingly, a helpful influence. The 
complexities of our modern life have brought into play rules 
of conduct which demand for their enforcement new machin- 
ery, and it results that a host of controversies as to public 
and private right are not being decided in courts. 

The multiplication of administrative agencies is the out- 
standing characteristic of our time. 

As I said some years ago, the demand for such agencies 
arises from “a deepening conviction of the impotency of Leg- 
islatures with respect to some of the most important depart- 
ments of law making. 

“Complaints must be heard, expert investigations con- 
ducted, complex situations deliberately and impartially 
analyzed and legislative rules intelligently adapted to a 
myriad of instances falling within a general class.” 

Administrative agencies, “informed by experience,” and 
which have shown their capacity for dealing expertly with 
intricate problems, as; for example, in the case of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, have won a very high degree 
of public respect. 

I notice that there is a tendency, in the desire to empha- 
size the importance of obtaining flexibility and expertness in 
particular classes of cases, to depreciate the work of the 
courts and by comparison to exalt administrative boards and 


commissions. 


Such efforts are short-sighted and are not in the interest 
of the suitable development of administrative agencies. It 
must be remembered that to the courts the community still 
looks for the standards of judicial conduct. 

The controversies within the range of administrative ac- 
tion may be different and extremely important, and they may 
call for a particular type of experience and special methods 
of inquiry, but the spirit which should animate that action, 
if the administrative authority is to be properly exercised, 
must be the spirit of the just judge. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the courts, and whatever 
the need of administrative bodies, it is still the courts which 
stand out as the exemplars of the tradition of independence 
and impartiality. 

This is because judicial institutions, as we understand and 
support them, have won their place and established their 
standards through the historic contest agains the abuses of 
power. 

So far as it is humanly possible, under the conditions of 
democratic organization, judges are as a class supposed to be 
moved from political influence, to be guided by principle and 
not by sentiment or passion, and habitually to adhere to the 
requirements of the law in a conscientious endeavor to ascer- 
tain and apply them. 

This tradition should be cherished and not weakened by 
disparaging the institutions which embody it. 

Judicial work also has the advantage that those who are 
responsible for its results are identified. The judge who de- 
cides stands before the public as responsible for the decision. 

The community cannot afford to depreciate these accepted 
standards or to ignore the processes by which they are main- 
tained. 

Administrative agencies, which we earnestly desire to suc- 
ceed in discharging their independent tasks according to the 
basic requirements of their authority, will achieve that end 
to the extent that they perform their work with the recog- 
nized responsibility which attaches to judges and with the 
impartiality and independence which is associated with the 
judicial office. 

Deliberation, fairness, conscientious appraisal of evidence, 
determinations according to the facts, and the impartial ap- 
plication of the law, whether the controversies are decided 
in the courts or in administrative tribunals—these are the 
safeguards of society. 

For the law is naught but words, save as the law is ad- 
ministered. 

We cannot change human nature. We cannot expect per- 
fection in the discharge of duty either in or out of courts. 

But if we hold strongly to our standards, defects will 
gradually be remedied, delinquencies will be suitably rebuked, 
and the democratic ideal demanding equal justice under law 
will be more fully attained. 


Education and Social Improvement 


THE CULTS THAT DESTROY— 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President, University of Chicago 
At Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1938 


SHOULD like this afternoon to try to make one 
simple point. I should like to show the relation between 
education and the improvement of society. We all want 
to improve society, and we want college graduates because 
of their education to want to improve society and to know 
how to do it. Differences appear when we come to the 
method by which these educational objects may be attained. 


I shall not attempt to deal with the problem of how a uni- 
versity may through its scientific investigations best prevent 
or cure soil erosion, juvenile delinquency, or the current 
depression. I shall discuss only the method by which an 
institution may through its educational efforts develop in 
its students a social consciousness and a social conscience. 

At first glance it would seem that we should all agree 
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that in order to talk about society or its improvement we 
should have to inquire into the nature of society, into the 
common and abiding characteristics of society, and of those 
unusual animals who compose it, namely, men. We should 
want to consider the history of societies, their rise, develop- 
ment, and decay. We should wish to examine their object, 
the various ways of achieving it, and the degree to which 
each succeeded or failed. In order to talk about success or 
failure we should have to have some notions about what a 
good society was. Without such notions we could not 
appraise the societies that came under our eye or the one in 
which we lived. We should need to have some conception 
of a good society in order to decide what improvement was; 
for we all know that we have welcomed many measures as 
beneficient which when adopted have seemed to leave us in 
as unsatisfactory condition as we were before. In short, if 
we approached the great task of improving society without 
prejudice, we should think at once of trying to understand 
the nature, the purpose, and the history of the institutions 
which man has created. The quest for social improvement 
is a perpetual quest. Ever since societies existed men have 
been trying to make them better. The ideas and the experi- 
ence of mankind should, one would think, be placed in the 
hands of the rising generation as it goes forward on the 
perpetual quest. 

This would mean that if we wanted to give a student a 
sense of social responsibility and the desire to live up to his 
obligations we should have to give him for this purpose, 
whatever we gave him for other purposes, an education in 
history and philosophy, together with the disciplines needed 
to understand those fields. For the purpose of making him 
an improver of society we should hope to make him master 
of the political wisdom of the race. Without it he could 
not understand a social problem. He could not criticize a 
social institution. He would be without the weapons needed 
to attack or to defend one. He could not tell a good one 
from a bad one. He could not think intelligently about one. 
Even politicians seem to have gained an inkling of this truth; 
for Governor La Follette said ten days ago that the country 
has failed to meet the problems of the depression because “we 
have not done better thinking. Before we can act straight,” 
he said, “we must first think straight.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that nobody can think 
straight about a practical problem like the problem of im- 
proving society unless he knows the facts. He cannot com- 
ment usefully on the situation in Germany unless he knows 
what the situation is. Neither can he do so unless he has 
some standard of criticism and of action. This standard can- 
not, of course, be a mathematical formula or some miracu- 
lous automatic intellectual gadget which when applied to 
the facts will immediately and infallibly produce the right 
answer. The practical world is a world of contingent singu- 
lar things and not a mathematical system. No one has 
emphasized this point more forcibly than Aristotle. But this 
did not restrain him from attempting in the Ethics and 
Politics to work out the general principles of the good life 
and the good state, or from trying to show the utility of 
such principles, with due allowance for changes in circum- 
stances, in his society, and, as I think, in any other. 

If, then, we are to have standards of social criticism and 
social action, and if they are to be anything but emotional 
standards, they must result from philosophical and historical 
study and from the habit of straight thinking therein. It 
would be a wonderful thing if we were all so conditioned 
that our reflexes worked unanimously in the right direction 
when confronted by political and economic injustice, if we 
could be trained in infancy to recognize and fight it. But 
even if we could arrive at adolescence in this happy state I 


am afraid that our excellent habits might fall away under 
pressure. Something is needed to preserve them, and this is 
understanding. This is another way of saying that the intel- 
lect commands the will. Our parents should make every 
effort in our childhood to moderate our passions and to 
habituate us to justice and prudence. But the role of higher 
education in this connection must be to supply the firm and 
enduring groundwork to sustain these habits when the 
tumult of adult life beats upon them. 

It seems obvious to me, therefore, that the kind of educa- 
tion that I have been urging is the kind that helps to develop 
a social consciousness and a social conscience. Why isn’t it 
obvious to everybody else? The first reason, I think, is the 
popularity of the cult of skepticism. I have been saying that 
I want to give the student knowledge about society. But 
we have got ourselves into such a state of mind that if any- 
body outside of natural science says he knows anything, he 
is a dogmatist, an authoritarian, a reactionary, and a fascist. 
Anybody who says, “I don’t know because nobody can”; or, 
“Everything is a matter of opinion”; or, “I will take no 
position because I am tolerant and open-minded” is a liberal, 
progressive, democratic fellow to whom the fate of the world 
may safely be entrusted. All philosophical knowledge of 
society is superstition. All superstitions hinder progress. 
Therefore all philosophical knowledge of society hinders the 
progress of society. 

I regret that I am forced to remind you that the two 
most eminent skeptics of modern times were among its most 
stalwart reactionaries. Hume was a Tory of the deepest 
dye, and Montaigne was, too. This was a perfectly natural 
consequence of their philosophical position. Montaigne held, 
in effect, that “there was nothing more dangerous than to 
touch a political order once it had been established. For who 
knows whether the next will be better? The world is living 
by custom and tradition; we should not disturb it on the 
strength of private opinions which express little more than 
our own moods and humors, or, at the utmost the local 
prejudices of our own country.” The decision to which the 
skepticism of Hume and Montaigne led them was the deci- 
sion to let the world alone. There is another decision to 
which they could have come and at which others of their 
faith have actually arrived. If we can know nothing about 
society, if we can have only opinion about it, and if one 
man’s opinion is as good as another’s, then we may decide 
to get what we irrationally want by the use of irrational 
means, namely, force. The appeal to reason is vain in a 
skeptical world. That appeal can only be successful if those 
appealed to have some rational views of the society of which 
they are a part. 

A second reason why some people doubt the social utility 
of the education I favor is that they belong to the cult of 
immediacy, or of what may be called presentism. In this 
view the way to comprehend the world is to grapple with 
the reality you find about you. You tour the stockyards and 
the steel plants and understand the industrial system. There 
is no past. Any reference to antiquity or the Middle Ages 
shows that you are not interested in social progress. Philos- 
ophy is merely a function of its time and place. We live 
in a different time and usually a different place. Hence 
philosophers who lived yesterday have nothing to say to us 
today. 

But we cannot understand the environment by looking at 
it. It presents itself to us as a mass of incomprehensible 
items. Simply collecting these items does not enlighten us. 
It may lead only to that worship of information which, 
according to John Dewey, still curses the social studies; and 
understanding escapes us still. We attack old problems not 
knowing they are old and make the same mistakes because 
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we do not know they were made. So today Stuart Chase 
and Thurman Arnold, those great discoverers, are renewing 
the mediaeval controversy between the nominalists and the 
realists without realizing that the subject was ever discussed 
before and without the knowledge or training to conduct the 
discussion to any intelligible end. 

The method of disposing of philosophy by placing it in a 
certain time and then saying that time is gone has been 
adequately dealt with by a contemporary historian. He says, 
“It ascribes the birth of Aristotelianism to the fact that 
Aristotle was a Greek and a pagan, living in a society based 
on slavery, four centuries before Christ; it also explains the 
revival of Aristotelianism in the thirteenth century by the fact 
that St. Thomas Aquinas was an Italian, a Christian, and 
even a monk, living in a feudal society, whose political and 
economic structure was widely different from that of fourth- 
century Greece; and it accounts equally well for the Aris- 
totelianism of J. Maritain, who is French, a layman, and 
living in the ‘bourgeois’ society of a nineteenth-century re- 
public. Conversely, since they were living in the same times 
and the same places, just as Aristotle should have held the 
same philosophy as Plato, so Abailard and St. Bernard, 
St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas Aquinas, Descartes and 
Gassendi, all these men, who flatly contradicted one another, 
should have said more or less the same things.” 

You will see at once that skepticism and presentism are 
related to a third ism that distorts our view of the method 
of education for social improvement. This is the cult of 
scientism, a cult to which, curiously enough, very few natural 
scientists belong. It is a cult composed of those who mis- 
conceive the nature or the role of science. They say that 
science is modern; science is tentative; science is progressive. 
Everything which is not science is antiquated, reactionary, or 
at best irrelevant. A writer in so respectable and learned a 
publication as the International Journal of Ethics has called 
upon us to follow science in our quest for the good life, and 
the fact that he is a philosopher suggests that the cult of 
scientism has found members in the most unlikely places. 
For it must be clear that though we can and should use 
science to achieve social improvement, we cannot follow it 
to this destination. The reason is that science does not tell 
us where to go. Men may employ it for good or evil pur- 
poses; but it is the men that have the purposes, and they do 
not learn them from their scientific studies. 

Scientism is a disservice to science. The rise of science is 
the most important fact of modern life. No student should 
be permitted to complete his education without understand- 
ing it. Universities should and must support and encourage 
scientific research. From a scientific education we may ex- 
pect an understanding of science. From scientific investiga- 
tion we may expect scientific knowledge. We are confusing 
the issue and demanding what we have no right to ask if 
we seek to learn from science the goals of human life and of 
organized society. 

Finally, we have the cult of anti-intellectualism, which 
has some oddly assorted members. They range from Hitler, 
who says he thinks with his red corpuscles, through the mem- 
bers of the three other cults, to men of good will, who, since 
they are men of good will, are at the opposite pole to Hitler, 
but who can give no rational justification for being there. 
They hold that philosophy of the heart which Auguste 
Comte first celebrated. Comte belonged to the cult of scien- 
tism. Therefore he could know nothing but what science 
told him. But he wanted social improvement. Hence he tried 
to make a philosophy and finally a religion out of science, 
and succeeded only in producing something which was no 
one of the three and which was, in fact, little more than 
sentimentalism. 


Sentimentalism is an irrational desire to be helpful to 
one’s fellow-men. It sometimes appears as an ingratiating 
and even a redeeming quality in those who cannot or will 
not think. But the sentimentalist is really a dangerous char- 
acter. He distrusts the intellect, because it might show him 
he was wrong. He believes in the primacy of the will, and 
this is what makes him dangerous. You don’t know what 
you ought to want; you don’t know why you want what you 
want. But you do know that you want it. This easily 
develops into the notion that since you want it, you ought 
to have it. You are a man of good will, and your opponents 
by definition are not. Since you ought to have what you 
want, you should get it if you have the power; and here the 
journey from the man of good will to Hitler is complete. 

This is indeed the position in which the members of all 
four cults—skepticism, presentism, scientism, and anti-intel- 
lectualism—find themselves on questions of social improve- 
ment. Since they cannot know, they must feel. We can 
only hope that they will feel good. But we cannot be very 
hopeful. Where does the good will come from? The cam- 
paign before the Austrian plebiscite brought us the news 
that Hitler is now guided by a special revelation. Most 
other men of good will do not claim intimate contact with 
the Deity. But they are uniformly mysterious about the 
source of their inspiration. If it is not knowledge, and hence 
in this case philosophy, it must be habit and habit of the 
most irrational kind. A university can have nothing to do 
with irrational habits, except to try to moderate the bad 
ones and support the good ones. But if by hypothesis we 
cannot do this by rational means, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that a university must be a large nursery school 
tenderly preserving good habits from shock, in the hope that 
if they can be nursed long enough they will last through life 
though without any rational foundation. In this view the 
boarding-school in the country would be the only proper 
training ground for American youth, and the University of 
Chicago could take no part in social improvement. In fact, 
it would be a subversive institution. 

It hardly helps us here to say, as many anti-intellectuals 
do, that education must educate “the whole man.” Of all 
the meaningless phrases in educational discussion this is the 
prize. Does it mean that education must do the whole job 
of translating the whole infant into the whole adult? Must 
it do what the church, the family, the state, the Y.M.C.A., 
and the Boy Scouts allege they are trying to do? If so, what 
is the place of these important or interesting organizations, 
and what becomes of that intellectual training which educa- 
tional institutions might be able to give if they could get 
around to it? Are we compelled to assume that our students 
can learn nothing from life or that they have led no life 
before coming to us and lead none after they come? More- 
over, what we are seeking is a guide to the emphasis that 
higher education must receive. Talk of the whole man 
seems to imply that there should be no emphasis at all. All 
“parts” of the man are of equal importance; his dress, his 
food, his health, his family, his business. Is education to 
emphasize them all? That would be like saying, if we were 
going to study the financial situation, that in studying it we 
should emphasize the financial situation. A flat equality 
among subjects, interests, and powers will hardly lead to the 
satisfactory development of any. Is it too much to say that 
if we can teach our students to lead the life of reason we 
shall do all that can be expected of us and do at the same 
time the best thing that can be done for the whole man? 
The task of education is to make rational animals more 
perfectly rational. 3 

We see, then, that the quest for social improvement is a 
perpetual one. Men have always wanted not a different 
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society, but a better one. What a better society is and how 
to get is has been one of the persistent problems of philosophy 
and one of the fundamental issues in the tradition of the 
Western World. Only those who recognize the important 
place that philosophy and the wisdom of the race must hold 


Shall We Have A 


in education for citizenship can hope to educate men and 
women who can contribute to the improvement of society 
and who will want to do so. The cults of skepticism, pres- 
entism, scientism, and anti-intellectualism can lead us only 
to despair, not merely of education, but of society. 


Naval Boundary? 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR PROTECTION 
By ROBERT CROSSER, Member of Congress 
Radio address delivered April 19, 1938 


HE extent to which the spirit of democracy is expressed 

is the measure of civilization itself. The extent to 

which the people of any country are conscious of 
truth and justice determines the degree of civilization in that 
country. Any form of government which is not in harmony 
with the general concept of a people, as to what is right 
and just, is not a true measure of that country’s civilization, 
regardless of its alleged efficiency. The recognition of the 
principle of democracy is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
the development of civilization. 

Under a truly democratic government it is the right and 
duty of every individual to think, speak, and act according 
to his highest intuitions. Each individual must, however, rec- 
ognize the same right in all others, and hence must refrain 
from interfering with anyone. 

Democracy is the antithesis, the very contrary of egoism, 
and autocracy is egoism seemingly vested with momentary 
power. Egoism is the darkest, the most abysmal of all ignor- 
ance. It is the belief, the hypnotic state which gives a human 
being the notion that he is a creator, a cause, instead of being 
the creature, the effect. Democracy recognizes the existance 
of one cause, infinite intelligence and power called principle; 
and expects the individual not to fix the laws of life and 
justice, but instead to bring himself into harmony with the 
law of action of infinite cause, intelligence and power. 

Democracy intends men to think and work in accordance 
with principle and not to glorify personality. 

Shakespeare recognized the allness of principle and the 
relative unimportance of persons when he said: 


“Man, proud man, 

Dress’d in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As makes the angels weep.” 


Jefferson sensed the broad principle to which I refer 
when he said that he believed in a government of law and 
not of persons. 

As I have said, men should not only be allowed but 
should be encouraged to think and speak freely, for thus 
they bring to the world ideas of immeasurable value. Every 
individual, in the true sense, is a channel through which 
infinite mind constantly expresses itself. We must then not 
only permit the channels to be open but must help in every 
way ‘possible to keep them open, for then is democracy in 
action. 

Now, what is true of individuals is true also of govern- 
ments. 

Just as the freedom of the individual is the very essence 
of a truly democratic government, so governments, which 
are merely aggregations of individuals, must recognize in 
other governments the right to freedom of judgment and 
action as to what is for their greatest good. We cannot 
justly try to force other governments to accept our ideas of 


good. According to the principles of democracy the real 
desire of the people of one nation for the systems and ad- 
vantages of the people of another nation is due to the recog- 
nition of the evident value of such systems and advantages, 
and is never due to force used to compel their acceptance. 

Upon the establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment, the people of the world noted its advantages and began 
to insist upon the adoption of the principle of democracy as 
the basis of their governments, and popular government was, 
therefore, established in many countries. We are now told, 
however, that the other peoples of the world no longer 
enthuse about the American Government and consequently 
have rejected the principle of democracy. My friends, if 
we have ceased to inspire others with the desire for democ- 
racy, it is because we have not established a truly democratic 
mechanism of government and have not adopted fundamental 
principles of economic justice. 

Well was it said by DeToqueville that the cure for the 
ills of democracy is more democracy. Do not denounce as 
a failure what we have never really established and have 
not practiced. 

The principle of democracy to which we have referred is 
of great importance in connection with the consideration and 
disposition of the naval authorization bill now before the 
Senate. 

This Nation is an individual nation among other nations. 
It has the right to develop according to its chosen stand- 
ards. That means that other nations must not molest us 
and if they do so, America will certainly give its effective 
answer. America, likewise, must not interfere with others. 
It is one thing to justify true defense; we cannot justify 
offense or agyression. 

Argument might go on indefinitely as to whether or not 
the increase in naval power proposed in the bill now before 
the Senate is too great or too small, and I would not dispute 
the sincerity of any person discussing the subject. Those, 
however, who believe in the principle of democracy, should 
have no doubt as to our duty to refrain from aggression 
or attack. 

Almost everyone agrees that only defensive warfare is 
justifiable, but as to what is meant by defense there are 
almost as many opinions as there are people. I believe, how- 
ever, that the overwhelming majority of the American people 
understand defense to mean defense of the country—of the 
land in which our people live. Believing that to be the right 
principle, I think that we should say by law exactly what 
we mean by the term “defense”. 

The American people will not complain about the size of 
the Navy if they are assured that our naval forces will be 
used only in defense of a properly described naval frontier. 
They are not greatly distressed about the money to be 
expended for military preparation but they are much alarmed 
at the possible slaughter of the youth of our land. 

We should establish a naval frontier far enough from our 
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coasts to give our Navy ample space in which to operate when 
repelling an invader. 

The amendment proposed to the bill when it was before 
the House describes what outstanding military men regard 
as a naval frontier sufficiently removed from our coasts to 
enable the naval forces of the United States to be used 
to the greatest possible advantage in defending our country. 

The following is the language of the amendment: 

“The naval frontier of the United States is hereby 
defined as extending from Bering Strait to the west- 
ern end of the Aleutian Islands, to the Hawaiian Islands, 
to American Samoa, to Panama, to the Virgin Islands, 
and to the eastern extremity of the State of Maine.” 


The Amendment also contains the following language: 


“The naval forces of the United States shall be 
employed to maintain said frontier inviolate against any 
foreign foe, but in their operations shall not go beyond 
the limits of that part of the Western Hemisphere which 
lies east of the meridian running through the twentieth 
degree of west longitude, reckoning from Greenwich as 
the zero point, except when on friendly visits, except 
in the event of military attack upon the United States 
or any of its possessions, and except in case of the viola- 
tion of the historic policy of the United States as 
expressed in the Monroe Doctrine”. 


According to the philosophy of democracy, we have no 
moral right to force our ideas of government on any other 
country. Even if we should try to do so, however, leading 
military authorities say that we could not defeat a first- 
class naval power in the waters of either Europe or Asia, 
any more than could a European or Asiatic nation success- 
fully attack us in our own waters. 

Both reason and justice, therefore, clearly require the 
establishment of a naval frontier as described in the pro- 
posed amendment just read. 

To those who tell us that such a course would be shirk- 
ing our part in the establishment of justice in other parts 
of the world, the answer, in the clarion tones of democracy, 
is that the example of our own conduct and actions would 
speak louder for the cause of right than do mere words 
which belie our conduct. If we will give full expression to 
the principles of democracy in our country, and demonstrate 
its advantage to humanity, the peoples in other parts of the 
world will insist upon following our example. When speak- 
ing of tyrants, we should remember that no tyrant can long 
continue to rule when the people whom he oppresses see 
clearly that another kind of government would be better 
for them. 

When we shall have made the amendment, which I have 
read, the law of the land we shall not again send our boys 
off to foreign wars. 


The young men of this country will then not be sent 
like sheep to slaughter on foreign battlefields. Not again 
will the bodies of American boys lie prostrate on the fields 
of other lands. Moreover the good people of other nations, 
in their anguish and suffering from war, will look through 
their tears toward this land of ours and see that our youths 
are free from the threat of death on the fields of other 
countries because we war only for the homeland and go not 
on journeys of conquest while we still talk about fighting 
only in defense. They will see that our boys are safe because 
our country practices what it preaches. 

When will the people of those nations rise in their wrath 
and demand that their governments also clearly announce 
to the world that they will not cross their national borders 
to attack another nation. They will point their so-called 
rulers to the shining example of the American people whose 
policy of defense only shall have saved their sons from 
slaughter. The people of those nations will also refuse to 
suffer longer as a result of permitting their governments to 
engage in wars beyond their borders. A sure way to avoid 
strife and to have the good will of others is by avoiding what- 
ever appears like a threat of attack upon others. Intentions 
are shown by men’s actions and people suspect the genuine- 
ness of statements which express the contrary of such actions. 
People naturally distrust those who talk much about their 
peaceful intentions, while at the same time they toy with 
weapons. 

The adoption of the amendment which we have discussed 
will be a recognition of the truth and the wisdom of the 
saying, “By their works ye shall know them.” 

Let us, then, give positive and sincere assurance to the 
world that we shall take no warlike step except in the 
defense of this land. 

When we shall have adopted the policy just explained we 
shall no longer war with others. Other nations will then 
hasten to adopt a like policy and so will come the end of 
all war. 

We have talked much in the past about the Monroe Doc- 
trine, a doctrine which gave world-wide fame to the man 
who announced it, but when the pending amendment becomes 
the law of our country, it will transcend in importance and 
public benefit, the Monroe Doctrine, and will also far sur- 
pass in value any policy heretofore adopted in connection 
with the conduct of our international affairs. When the 
proposed amendment shall have become the law of our coun- 
try, then throughout all this land, with my mind’s eye, I 
can see a thankful people joyously acclaiming those who shall 
have thus laid a solid foundation for the Temple of Peace, 
and generations yet unborn will in their day, rise in the 
spirit of gladness to sing the praise of those who shall have 
thus striven to banish, forever, the Monster, War. 


The Economic Situation 


THE CAPITAL GOODS INDUSTRIES 
By GEORGE H. HOUSTON, President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila., Pa. 
Before U. 8. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1938 


R. Chairman and Gentlemen of the National Coun- 
cil: | am going to try in the few minutes allotted 
to me to sketch briefly not even a thumbnail sketch 


of the economic situation of the country as seen through the 
eyes of those engaged in the making of capital goods. If I 


am brief, please pardon me because it is almost impossible 
to cover the ground in so short a time. 

I would like to start out by referring to the remarks of 
General Wood yesterday in Seattle when he said that the 
distribution of goods through his company was running at a 
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rate about 8 per cent lower than last year. That is a very 
good example of the relative position of goods used in the 
daily satisfaction of our immediate needs for consumption 
purposes. 

The steel industry, as announced in this morning’s paper, 
is running at 32 per cent of capacity, but when you come to 
the heavy equipment and machinery industries of the coun- 
try, you find them practically at a standstill in so far as 
new business is concerned, except for a very small trickle of 
business from foreign countries, largely, almost wholly for 
purposes of munitions production, and a small volume of 
orders from sources of government in this country. Outside 
of that, there is practically no demand for new mechanical 
equipment. Production at the present time is or shortly will 
be in terms of 20 to 25 per cent of a year ago. Employment 
in these industries is already down to around 50 per cent, 
and working very short hours. 

This isn’t due to any lack of demand. Never in the 
history of the country has there been such a great obsolescence 
in the mechanical equipment; there has never been a time 
when the actual destruction of capital goods has been so 
great. I will cite for the sake of illustration railroad motive 
power. Since 1925 the locomotives of the country have 
actually been demolished, disposed of, until at the present 
time the numerical quantity still in existence is only about 
two-thirds what it was at that time. This has not been due 
to an increase in the size of the units, because during that 
period there has been only about 8 per cent of new motive 
power put in. Over 90 per cent of all the motive power of 
the country is over ten years old. Nearly two-thirds of it is 
over 20 years old. Now, gentlemen, that is an extreme con- 
dition due to the condition of the railroads, but it is charac- 
teristic of many phases of the capital equipment of the coun- 
try. That condition must be corrected or our mechanical 
civilization must in time cease to function. 

What are the causes of this condition of the capital goods 
industries, which I might add are the real sources of unem- 
ployment at the present time in America and have been the 
real sources of unemployment since the beginning of the 
depression? I would sum up those causes by stating that they 
arise from paralysis of private enterprise by public policy. 
These policies arise from desire for reforms which are so 
antagonistic to our private enterprise system and to practical 
necessities for recovery under a private enterprise system as 
to bring recovery to a standstill. These reforms, in turn, 
are built around what we believe to be an erroneous concept 
that too much of the national income is spent for perma- 
nent facilities of the country and too little is spent in current 
living; in other words, that the buying power of the indi- 
vidual is the only channel through which recovery can be 
generated. 

Those of us in the capital goods industries specifically 
deny and challenge that whole concept. We say that the buy- 
ing power of corporations arising from income in excess of 
outgo and arising from new capital input is just as vital 
and essential to a balanced economy and to general reem- 
ployment and permanent prosperity as the buying power of 
the individual. 

Government has sought to gain its end by acquiring control 
over the distribution of the national income so as to regulate 
that distribution more and more into channels of current 
spending. I am not going to attempt to go over in detail 
the various channels through which government has attempted 
to accomplish this end, but I want to dwell on just one or 
two. Let me say, first, that the effort of government in this 
direction is genuine economic planning, that is the creation 
of a plan for the balancing of production with consumption 
demand, and the enforcement of that plan by the coercive 






powers of government. There can be no question about that; 
there is no need of dodging that issue. If government ever 
succeeded in this objective, the private enterprise system would 
be at an end, and I believe personally our whole civilization 
would suffer an irreparable setback due to the blunders and 
mistakes of our economic planning. Our present recession is 
an example of what I mean. 

It is hard for us to realize that during the years of depres- 
‘ion American business has suffered enormous diminution in 
its resources. The National Bureau of Economic Research 
has published some data on that subject that is truly astound- 
ing. It shows that the erosion of capital from physical de- 
terioration and depreciation goes on at a rate of about eight 
billion dollars a year. Its studies of national income produced 
and distributed show that in ’29 we were producing more 
national income than we distributed, so that business was 
saving something, but that since then the trend was reversed 
to a place where business distributed in excess of receipts 
some thirty-odd billions. 

I had the temerity to make an estimate some weeks ago 
before the Byrnes Committee to the effect that the resources 
of American business were deficient by more than $50,000,- 
000,000 as compared with the resources in 1929. I was told 
by one of the officers of the Bureau that I speak of, that I 
was some billions of dollars too low. 


We all know the story of the input of new capital into 
new business. I am not going to take time to go into that, 
but I do want to emphasize one point that to my mind is 
very clear, and that is that this input of new capital is not 
due to lack of investment resources, but rather to lack of 
willingness on the part of management to assume the con- 
stantly increasing hazards of seeking and assuming respon- 
sibility for such investment in the face of the constant dimin- 
ishing measure of reward to business for its success. We must, 
if we are going to get our economy back onto an even keel, 
reduce the punishment for failure and increase the rewards 
for success to a place where business will again seek and use 
new capital. 


Taxation has been another very serious obstruction. For- 
tunately for us that is now being corrected. On the other 
hand, there is one aspect of taxation that is not being cor- 
rected, and to my personal judgment it is one of the most 
vicious conditions with which business has to contend in this 
country today, and that is the so-called social security taxa- 
tion. From the point of view of protecting the worker, from 
the point of view of giving relief, I could do no better than 
to refer you to the vigorous words of General Hugh Johnson, 
which I am prepared to support in full. I do not believe 
the American people will continue to permit the accumula- 
tion of so-called vast reserves segregated from business into 
the hands of government and then used by government for 
the financing of constantly expanding government deficits. 
Neither do I believe the American people are going to permit 
government to segregate from their,own resources for use 
in business such vast reserves for use in the form of govern- 
ment investment in private enterprise, because by so doing 
we are going in a straight road from capitalism to socialism. 
I, for one, am in favor of all possible social security. I be- 
lieve, and I have so stated from this platform in the past, 
that it should be financed to the extent that business cannot 
properly employ labor by the state through general taxation 
upon all parts of the economy and be administered by the 
localities on a frugal basis. 

Another serious deterrent is that developed around our 
labor relations. That whole policy may be embodied in the 
terms “federal regulation of employment by private enter- 
prise. It addresses itself specifically to the overriding objective 
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that I spoke of a few moments ago, of increasing the buying 
power of the individual. That objective is being fostered by 
an attempt at universal unionization under what is in effect 
government protection. It is being fostered by the National 
Labor Relations Act, administered by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. I think significant are the actions of the last 
72 hours, I will say the actions of the past week: First, that 
outstanding opinion by the Supreme Court on the Kansas 
City Stock Yard Case, which set down in clear and un- 
mistakable language the obligation of administrators under 
administrative law to observe the fundamental principles of 
fair play, and the rapid retreat of the Labor Board from the 
Ford case and the Republic Steel case. 

Gentlemen, let us hope that Congress will see its way 
clear to give business relief. Gentlemen, I do not want to 
leave that point with any misunderstanding as to my own 
attitude or the attitude of American business toward union- 
ization, toward organized labor. I believe organized labor 
has been a potent force for good in this country, but I be- 
lieve that it must be free, I believe every man individually 
and in groups must be permitted to choose for himself 
whether he will organize or not organize, and I believe we 
will have a labor organization in this country that will con- 
tinue to be a potent force for good. 

What do we need for the correction of these conditions? 
Not anything very elaborate, just a few shifts of the rudder 
of the ship of state, and then we will be on our way to pros- 


The Machine 


perity. First we must change fear of government to compe- 
tence on the part of business by reestablishing the independ- 
ence of Congress. In 1935, many of us said, ““Thank God 
for the Supreme Court.” In 1938 and again I hope in 1939 
we are saying, “Thank God for an independent Congress.” 
Let us revive the spirit of enterprise and a forward-thinking 
planning on the part of business, by encouragement of busi- 
ness, by diminishing penalties for failure, by giving such re- 
wards for success as will create new business. Aside from all 
criticisms of business, the chief object is to produce and is to 
create employment, and if we don’t gain those two objec- 
tives, no matter how cured business is, it isn’t going to do our 
social organization much good. 

We must renew the processes of capital formation, we must 
encourage savings, we must encourage the investment of 
those savings in private enterprise. As Commissioner Hanes 
said in Chicago not long ago, the only alternative may be the 
investment by government of public funds in enterprise. We 
all know what that means. We must stop experimentation in 
the economic organization of the country, and in the words 
again of General Wood in his talk yesterday, we must be still 
and allow the healing waters of recovery to correct the many 
minor difficulties and obstructions in the stream of our 
American life. Gentlemen, that is possible. I think it is more 
probable today than it has been since 1932. Business must 
make this viewpoint clear. I hope this convention this week 
will go a long way toward that end. 


and Mankind 


THE ACTIVE ELEMENT IN DEMOCRACY 
By DR. JAMES THOMAS, President, Chrysler Institute of Engineering, Detroit, Michigan 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 3, 1938 


OU will be interested to know that the Patent Office 
here in Washington is the busiest institution in west- 
ern civilization. The machine is changing our occupa- 
tions, our recreations, our philosophies of life, our social 
outlooks, our political outlooks even, and is having some 
effect upon our religious faiths. No fundamentalist Baptist 
preacher in the mountains of Kentucky having heard Fosdick 
preach some Sunday afternoon can ever be quite the same 
fellow—the preacher’s point of view. This thing is happen- 
ing to us, and it is the most powerful influence in our 
western life—this thing we call the machine, which is tech- 
nology development. I should say, too, that I am not an 
engineer; | want to clear myself there. Not that I wouldn’t 
like to be; they are the sanest people among us, but I just 
happen not to be, so any defense | make of the machine is 
purely from the point of the classical student. I taught Greek 
and Latin a long time after I left college, and did a very 
good job of it, too, because by the time I had half finished, 
half of the students had found out what I was trying to do. 
The philosophers being forced to take cognizance of this 
thing we call the machine are just now giving it fits, and 
the commerce and industry built on the machine technics 
are being roundly condemned, and poor old business looks 
in vain to the effusions of the intelligentsia for one single 
comforting crumb of comfort in this troubled day. And this 
is a troubled day. In contrast to Columbus we are happy 
at that, because when Columbus left Spain he didn’t know 
where he was going and when he got here he didn’t know where 
he was and when he got back home he couldn’t tell anybody 
where he had been. That may be the fix we are in now. 


I am going to be very informal, in spite of the fact that 
I have been a college professor a long time. Anyhow, when 
you go to feed the animals intellectual fodder the best thing 
to do with it is to throw it down on the ground and then it 
can be reached by either a giraffe or a jackass. 

When you talk about technology and the machine in this 
crude, crass industrial civilization of ours, we are overlook- 
ing an important fact. There are two types of culture in 
the world, both very important: an idealistic culture about 
which everybody raves, and a materialistic culture about 
which nobody raves; yet the materialistic culture, as crude 
and crass as it is, has done the obviously prosaic thing of 
paying for the idealistic culture. It did that for Sophocles, 
Euripides, for Plato; it did it for Socrates—not so well, but 
I know it did it; I am sure it did it for Aristotle, because he 
had the good sense to marry the richest woman in Greece, 
and her money gave him plenty of time to think, and I have 
not the slightest doubt the lady gave him plenty to think 
about, so he became a philosopher. All through the ages of 
men this singularly interesting thing has happened, and this 
idealistic culture, as rich and fine as it is, and we are all for 
it, has never been able to move at all except on this mate- 
rialistic culture. If you could unravel civilization, you would 
find it to have started in the brain of some one individual— 
I think it was that savage who first discovered the value of 
a trinket he didn’t own and started bargaining for it; he gave 
value to something, and immediately men started trading and 
trafficking and making stuff and things, and when they did 
they created the wealth which has carried the cultural load of 
the world; it has always done it, it always must do it. His- 
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tory is very clear here. There are no great periods of cul- 
tural renaissance. You can’t find any in the history of the 
world, so far as I have been able to see, that weren’t either 
contemporaneous with or immediately on the heels of definite, 
sound commercial enterprises. 

Did you know that the Periclean age in Greece, the golden 
age of Grecian literature, came at the time when the Greeks 
were trading with 200 trading posts in the Mediterranean 
Basin. Wher they lost that trade they lost their culture, for 
the philosophers went right out the window-—they always 
do. The golden age of Roman literature came at the time 
when her commerce was farthest flung and she had the only 
semblance of an economic system she ever had. In 160 A.D., 
the Romans were hiring barbarian soldiers from across the 
Alps to fight for them, by giving them whole counties and 
states, and when they ran out of land by 356 A.D. the bar- 
barians simply walked over the mountains and took a dry, 
dead economic shell. The preachers used to tell us that Rome 
fell because of sin. That is nonsense. Do you know what 
nonsense is? It is an elephant with 51 per cent of his weight 
hanging over a precipice and his tail tied to a daisy. That 
is nonsense. But this Roman empire didn’t fall because of 
sin, but because its economic system played out. And all 
economic systems when they play out cease to be able to 
carry their cultural loads. 

I should say that the width and the depth and the beauty 
and the glory and the influence of any cultural period in the 
world’s history is measured entirely by the ability of the 
commerce of that day to carry the freight and not succumb 
to the load. It is an interesting thing. 

In 1790 we had an interesting country here, but it wasn’t 
a big country, except geographically. Yet in 140 years, up 
to 1930, we find some interesting statistics. I know you don’t 
like statistics. There are three sorts of liars: liars, damned 
liars and statistics. If you are interested in classifications, 
after the golf players and the fishermen and the husbands who 
stay out late we have all the liars there are. I am not un- 
mindful that Abe Martin says that its funny how a man 
with facts can break up an argument. Now you listen! 

In 1790 we took a country that had 400 millions of in- 
come, and in 140 years we raised that to 80 billions; we took 
a country that had a net wealth of 500 million, and in 140 
years we raised that to 375 billions; we took a country that 
had 3 millions of population and raised that to 125 or 127 
millions; we took a country with no roads at all and built 
600,000 miles of paved roads, 3 millions of miles of roads, 
and we put 25 millions of automobiles on those roads in 
our anxiety to get somewhere, only exceeded by our anxiety 
to get back to where we started that we might start some- 
where else. We produce 85 per cent of all the automobiles 
produced in the world. And did you know that we have 
more radios than all of the rest of the world combined? And 
it is certain that we listen to more stuff over them, but that 
too can be cured. We have more bathtubs than all the rest 
of the world. They say that 7 per cent of the population of 
the planet, living here in the United States, tilling about 5 
per cent of the tillable acreage of the world, produce half of 
the food crops produced on earth. One English authority 
said we had created and owned half of the wealth of the 
world since the Revolutionary War. Whether that is true, 
60 per cent of all the minerals extracted from this planet are 
taken out of the ground in the United States. And I know 
this: that half of the world’s communication facilities are 
here in America, and that we have nearly half, of all the rail- 
ways and nearly half of all the electrical energy on the 
planet, and this 7 per cent of the population of the planet 
enjoys such high standards of living that we drink half of 
the world’s coffee, use half of the world’s tin, a little over 





half of the world’s rubber, three-fourths of the world’s silk, 
one-third of the world’s coal, and two-thirds of the world’s 
crude oil, and 90 per cent of all this wealth we have created 
which enables us to use all this has been the result of techno- 
logical development. 

My intelligentsia friends say to me, “Well, I know, but 
this is only crude, crass materialistic culture.” Thinking you 
would say something of that sort, I looked up some facts 
for you, and what do you suppose I found? Interesting 
facts: that in that 140 years we built three times as many 
colleges and endowed them with nearly five times as much 
money as all the rest of the world in any period of 140 years; 
we built three times as many libraries and put nearly five 
times as many books in those libraries as all the rest of the 
world in any period of 140 years. In 1933 when we were 
right at the bottom of that other depression (laughter) we 
found that we had 29,500,000 boys and girls and young peo- 
ple in schools and colleges in this country and employed one 
million teachers to teach them. That is 30,500,000 people 
working at this thing we call idealistic culture, and if we 
aren't getting on with it, it is time we school teachers re- 
examined our jobs, because you boys have certainly paid 
the freight. 

But that isn’t all of the story. With colleges and exten- 
sions, evening classes, evening schools, radios, lectures, what- 
not, we are literally hurling learning at the masses, and 
that is an educational opportunity, that is a marvelous 
cultural chance, and if it doesn’t work it isn’t the fault 
of the machine and the modern technology and the eco- 
nomic management we have had which has produced the 
stuff to carry it. It is exactly what you would expect, how- 
ever. I have been preaching this for twenty years. In Atlanta 
twenty years ago I made a speech and used this very phrase 
I am going to use now, that this idealistic culture always 
travels with the materialistic culture. I am glad that Walter 
Lippmann has come around to my point of view. In his 
recent book, The Govod Society, he said it was no accident 
that all the culture was in Athens and not in Sparta. Cer- 
tainly not. I have said for years that the materialistic culture 
of Athens carried the Periclean age; Athens represented the 
commercial part of commerce and Sparta was dead to cul- 
ture. The Italian Renaissance was made by businessmen who 
knew how to take raw materials and convert them into cul- 
tural producers of the sort of Raphael and Dante and Da 
Vinci and all the others that you know better than I. 

When I talked about the industrial civilization people said, 
“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t like this crude, crass industrial 
civilization,” and spoke as though this were the only indus- 
trial civilization in the world. There has never been any 
other sort. The only thing that changes is the technic by 
which you make the living and do the drudgery and give 
masses liberty, freedom, time, waking hours in which they 
may devote themselves to culture if only they will get at it. 
I know the Egyptians were farmers, largely, but they were 
industrial; the Phoenicians went shipping, and made cloth 
and dyed it, but as they sent camel caravans to India to 
bring back goods they brought back alphabets as a sideline. 
Mohammed himself spent all of his life and learned all he 
knew in trading bazaars, and then he had the good sense to 
go home and marry the rich widow for whom he worked and 
her wealth gave him leisure and time to formulate his ideas. 

Then came the Elizabethan age, fascinatingly interesting. 
England has better understood than almost any other country 
the value of this economic thing in underwriting her cultural 
and governmental life. I have found a good many historians 
overlook. Fletcher in about 1645 learned how to tack a ship 
against the wind, and he was the first man in history to do it. 
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While other nations were putting their goods in their ship 
bottoms and hoping they would be blown into port, the 
English were putting their goods into ship bottoms and going 
into port. You say the English have no sense of humor. The 
English Parliament thought so much of that that they made 
it a capital offense for any Englishman to teach that to a 
foreigner. 

All along, those nations that have the best understood this 
have gone the farthest in supporting their cultural load. 

We have always been industrial. The only thing we have 
done in recent years with this technological thing is to con- 
dense the laws of nature, pass them over wheels and pulleys, 
and get the answer to drudgery and release men. That is 
al! you can prove about it. That is the intelligent thing to 
prove. ‘These Englishmen understood it from the very 
beginning. An English bishop arose in his church in Leeds 
on one occasion and said, “I can’t sell you stock in the 
Virginia Colony today because it is suffering, for want of 
poetry? Not yet. Music? No. Money, supplies. But to- 
morrow morning (this is 1638) there will be a sale of stock 
in the Virginia Colony, and I ask you to come here and buy.” 
The next morning at ten o’clock they came and bought stock, 
and the bishop sold it to them. Ladies, there were two 
women that day that took stock, and they are the first women 
in history to make a commercial venture in buying stocks. 
But they saved the Colony, and in 1608 the first factory built 
on this side of the water was built in Jamestown, your next- 
door neighbor. What did they make? They made glass. 
What did they make out of the glass? —They made trinkets, 
and they sold those thinkets to Indians for food and corn 
and stuff they needed. Up in Plymouth a little later (and 
by the way it was later) they needed food and corn and they 
prayed for it there, but even those Yankees were thoughtful 
enough to carry their guns to church to help God enforce 
the prayers, and they got the food. All through the ages of 
men this thing has been definitely going on. 

In spite of this, the machine and technology today is be- 
ing rather emphatically condemned. Bishop Rippen before 
the University of Leeds the other day arose and said, “The 
enemy of progress now is not so much the beast within the 
man which has him in its grip, but the machine which sub- 
jects the human spirit to a mental habit of tyrannous technic, 
because it forces men to move in mechanical masses.” It will 
be a great day for religion when bishops stop preaching the 
devil out of men and start preaching him out of machines. 

The Reverend H. B. Frost says, “In this age of the ma- 
chine the shadow of a Frankenstein monster falls like a sin- 
ister omen across the upward pathway of the race.” 

Harry E. Barnes, for whom I have a great admiration, 
our national pessimist, says the machine has confused and 
will ultimately destroy its baffled creator.” That is like 
saying an ox-cart is better than an automobile. It takes a 
different vocabulary to drive the two, because I have tried 
both. 

Sir Austin Freeman says that as the machine becomes more 
efficient man becomes less efficient, more regimented, less 
self-reliant, his personal liberty is abated, his resolutions 
weakened, his sensibilities blunted and debased. And Sir 
Philip Gibbs says we shall have to kill all of our scientists or 
reform all of our morals. As bad as our scientists and our 
morals both are, I am in favor of giving the scientists an- 
other chance. 

There is nothing new in this. Old Carlyle hated inven- 
tion, Thackeray despised the machine, Tennyson restricted 
himself to new metaphors in which to condemn it, and 
Browning says science is out and then he could say that 
God’s in his heaven and all’s right with the world when his 
friends and neighbors were dying in the streets for want of 


a little sanitation and cleaning up and draining which 
machines and technology could have supplied for him per- 
haps. But such are the idealisms of poets and philosophers; 
they will have their fling. Old Goethe saw red every time 
he saw a cotton mill, but he was not above wearing the 
finest fabrics woven by peasants who worked eighteen hours 
a day making the stuff that the intellectual peacock might 
strut about in it. 

In Ohio in 1828 when the boys came in and wanted to 
borrow the schoolhouse to have a debate on whether the 
railroad should be allowed to go through the town, the 
authorities went into a huddle and came out, as they often 
do in football games, with the wrong signals. They said 
if God had meant the people to go racketing around the 
country at fifteen miles an hour he would have said some- 
thing about it in the Bible, and since he hadn’t mentioned 
it in the Bible they couldn’t have the schoolhouse for the 
debate. 

We have a record here in Washington of the clerk who 
in 1838 resigned his position in the Patent Office because 
he said, “I no longer want to be identified with a depart- 
ment of the government which has so soon worked itself 
out of a job, seeing that everything that can be invented 
has already been.” 

So it goes. The machine is anathema. The intelligentsia— 
and I am in that group, I am a highbrow. Do you know 
what a highbrow is? He is a fellow who has been educated 
beyond his capacity to assimilate. Do you know who the 
intelligentsia are? The intelligentsia are that interesting group 
who spend so much of their time formulating a philosophy 
about life to justify themselves in having nothing at all to 
de with it, that they haven’t any time left to take any part 
in it. They have gone into a factory and have counted the 
number of holes a man could drill in a piece of metal with 
a drill punch in a minute, and they have multiplied that by 
60 for the hour and they have multiplied that by 8 for the 
day and that by 5 for the week and 20 for the month, and 
have come to such an astoundingly enormous number of 
holes that they have gone right straight out writing about the 
mechanized civilization, the machine-bound man, and the 
man handcuffed to the machine, and such other appealing 
notes in defense of the poor and enslaved and bedeviled 
laborer, and sent the tender-hearted old women into tears. 

That is all there is to it, pretty nearly. It is no matter to 
the intelligentsia (and I am in that group—I insist upon it; 
I like them) that the machine has done so much in the 
creation of wealth and the production of leisure for so 
many men who have labored all their lives prior to the 
advent of the machine; they say that business adds nothing 
to civilization, that it is a distressing force, that the loftier 
aspirations are cursed by it, industrialism and avarice are 
synonymous terms, coins have no place in the music of asipra- 
tions, the market place is no place to look for culture, as 
though you could find it anywhere else; business and the 
machine which produced it are both bad, soul-killing indus- 
trialism is the pantheon of the godhead of evildom, big busi- 
ness is the arch fiend of modern life. 

That is perfectly all right. You carry the cultural load 
of the world; that is your business. It is an interesting 
thing that we talk so much about big business that we have 
lost the perspective. Business isn’t as big as it used to be. 
I am not talking about even before the depression, any 
depression, but I am saying that it never was in the ancient 
days as big as it is now and as little. Business is always big 
or little depending on the cultural load it carries. Pericles 
in the golden age spent less than 1% per cent of the income 
of Greece beautifying the metropolis—no public schools at 
all. I know this to be a fact, that in the best tax collecting 
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year of Caesar Augustus in the golden age of Roman litera- 
ture, the total income of Rome was only 5 per cent of what 
New York City’s budget was last year. New York City 
spent last year $1,250 a minute for every minute the offices 
were open throughout the year. Look what they got. You 
see, it is that simple. 

Why, our business isn’t big at all, depending upon the cul- 
tural load, in contrast to the cultural load it is carrying. 
Did you know that charity for philanthropic and idealistic 
purposes last year was your tenth ranking industry. It is a 
fallacy to say that this is the only industrial civilization in 
the world. Civilizations have been industrial because there 
is no other way for them to travel. I am glad of it, because 
that is the logical way to support civilization. Certainly the 
poet should be paid for poetizing, the musician for singing, 
the composer for composing, but he should understand that if 
the economic system gets out from under him he will stop 
doing all of those, because it is not a matter of record that 
you poetize long on flat stomachs. 

This thing the machine now specifically needs examinating 
in a little more detail, perhaps. They say the machine is an 
ugly thing, it isn’t pretty. Well, I am not agreeing with that, 
no, not at all. I should say that the machine is a very beauti- 
ful thing if you look at it aright. Does nobody see beauty 
in a passenger engine? Have you seen Buckingham Fountain 
play in Grant Park under the starlit heavens some evening? 
It is a machine, and if you see no beauty in it I wouldn’t 
bother to read Shakespeare if I were you. I should say that 
Edison is just as much a poet as Shakespeare—just different 
fields. Edison works with lights and gets fountains, chan- 
deliers; Shakespeare works with words and gets sonnets and 
plays. Take your choice; both poetic, but in different fields. 

I should say that a modern automobile (and you see I 
could have said Chrysler there very conveniently) is a work 
of art, to say nothing of its efficiency in getting you some- 
where and getting you back. It is as artistic a thing as any 
two-wheeled wooden cart that ever dragged the dead body 
of Hector “thrice ’round the wall of Troy,” or any other 
mud-ridden village of the ancient world. 

My range at home is as artistic a piece of furniture as the 
dressing table of Mary Queen of Scots, only you can forget 
that I cook waffles on the range and she made up faces on 
the table, and what faces! 

I should say that an airplane is just as beautiful as any 
carriage of Louis XIV’s days, and far more beautiful. Some- 
thing has been said here about English humor. They have 
a rare sense of humor or they would never use that old car- 
riage they use to take the King to the Coronation. The only 
thing you can admire about that thing is the tenacity, the 
determination, the courage of the English to use it for what 
they do. There’s nothing beautiful about it. I could go out 
on the street and pick out any sort of transportation piece 
that is more beautiful than much of this stuff of the ancient 
world. We are mistaking the concept of interest in the 
thing because of its antiquity for the concept of beauty which 
is in the now. 

They say the products of the machine aren’t very beauti- 
ful, either. I found a beautiful pair of pliers the other day, 
and I had about despaired of finding an artistic monkey- 
wrench until a man at the hardware convention in Memphis 
the other day gave me one. The Greeks never made a more 
beautiful thing so far as mass and distribution of mass and 
line and curve go. It is a lot of nonsense. Did you ever see 
a picture of that first pair of silk stockings worn by the first 
woman in the world said to have worn silk stockings, Queen 
Elizabeth? Well, I have had my suspicion about those 


stocks, but somebody sent a messenger all the way to China, 
brought the silk home, it was cut up in gussets and sewed 










up in seams and the Queen wore them—very expensive, only 
a queen could wear them. Now for 98 cents I can go into one 
of your first-class stores in Washington and if I am in a 
bargaining mood I can buy a pair of stockings, machine made 
out of a saw log off the hillside, that are far more beautiful 
than that first pair of silk stockings worn by a queen when 
only a queen could afford the expense of them, and with half 
an eye I can go out on your street and pick out more beauti- 
ful limbs to put them on. Instead of one queen wearing one 
pair of silk stockings now, millions of queens wear silk stock- 
ings everywhere. 

No artistry in the product? It is just too bad. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what the machine has done, and about all it has 
done in this field, is to democratize beautiful things and 
enable masses to possess them for the first time in the history 
of this world. 

I spent a long time running around Europe once, looking 
for wall paper on the walls of the old baronial homes, hand- 
made and put on in panels. Only a rich man here and a very 
rich man yonder could own it at all. Now what has hap- 
pened? With the machine we are reproducing the finest 
tapestries in the world, so an ignoramus can’t go into a first- 
class store in Washington and spoil his walls. 

The men in this audience have on more artistic shoes 
than those worn by old Henry VIII. He was just as meticu- 
lous about his shoes as he was about his women, but there 
just weren’t any pretty shoes in his day. 

If you gave me a hat and told me to go into Tiffany’s 
and fill it full of stuff or into the Cairo Museum and fill it 
full of stuff, I should take Tiffany’s far more artistic, more 
perfect, more marvelous jewelry. The women on the streets 
of Washington today are carrying vanity cases that cost a 
dollar, made out of plastics and decorated artistically by the 
machine, that are as attractive as anything you will find 
in the museums of the world, if you will only forget that 
concept of interest because it is old and not mix it up with 
the concept of beauty because it is the now. 

Somebody says, “I could like your old machine but it is 
so inhuman.” Is that so? “Yes, robots, men handcuffed to 
the machine.” Of course they are forgetting the man with 
the hoe. “Mere automatons it makes of men, tyrannous 
technics.” 

Well, it is a nice thing to write about that village smithy, 
but I prefer sitting on a comfortable seat in a ventilated 
factory, manipulating a two-ton trip hammer with a little 
lever than swinging a twelve-pound sledge hammer fourteen 
hours a day as Longfellow’s village smithy swung it. And 
bear you in mind, Longfellow only wrote about that fellow; 
he didn’t try swinging that hammer or he would have 
changed his tune. 

They say it is very inhuman. Let me tell you something. 
I think this is historically accurate; I am going to venture it. 
The machine has done more to free men of arduous toil, 
to free men of slavery, than all of the talk since Aristotle. 
That is a strong statement, but you think it over. Christi- 
anity, with the message of the Master ringing in its ears, for 
nearly 2,000 years tolerated slavery, until the machine made 
that kind of labor uneconomic, and out it went. If some of 
these people who are criticizing the machine will follow me 
around the world I can show them some countries today 
where a form of slavery still exists, but only in places where 
they do not use the machine, and it is an interesting thing 
that as the line goes up representing the introduction of the 
use of machines on the farm the line of tenant farming, ‘a 
form of slavery we no longer like to think about, goes down. 
What is it Oscar Wilde says? “Civilizations have always 
had to have slaves. Human slavery is degrading and debasing, 
therefore the future of the human race rests on the slavery of 
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the machine.” There is a poet with a sociological background 
and he is talking sense. Slavery persists today in many coun- 
tries of the world where the machine is not used. The only 
thing the machine has done (and let me repeat) is that it 
has released millions from muscular toil for a certain amount 
ot waking leisure, and it is our business now to teach these 
men to use wisely this leisure for creative cultural hobbies. 
If we do we will show the world such a renaissance as it 
has never had before. 

Altruism has a very poor record in this matter of freeing 
slavery, but they say, “I like the old handcraft days. Oh, I 
love the handcraft days!’ Great stuff if you don’t read 
history. Nothing has been more over-gloried than handcraft. 
Two hundred years ago London was a handcraft town. I 
looked into that. The industrial workers there had “pride 
in their work” but “‘disease in their systems,” because they 
died at a rate of fifty a thousand then, and today the indus- 
trial workers in London, now that the country has been 
mechanized and sanitized and worked at from the techno- 
logical point of view, have a death rate of eleven a thousand, 
which is about normal. Besides, the masters created the hand- 
workers only copied and therefore were drudged, and doing 
it eighteen hours a day. Don’t forget there was only one 
Hepplewhite. What were all the men doing who were mak- 
ing furniture? Copying the master; they were not artists at 
all. I looked into the matter of the shoemaker of England 
as late as 1810 who spent eighteen hours a day at his bench, 
eating three meals off his lap because he didn’t have time 
to go to the table and didn’t have any to go to. He was doing 
nothing more than the man on the line is doing who is 
finishing off the automobile designed by the master. This man 
is working eight hours a day five days a week; that fellow 
worked eighteen hours a day six and seven days a week— 
the only way he had to sustain himself. Half of all the 
labor in the baronial days ate their meals off their laps and 
slept on the floor because they had neither tables nor beds. 
] say we are making some progress. 

| looked into the matter of original lace patterns when I 
saw all the women in Venice making lace with the spools on 
their knuckles, working twelve hours a day, most of them. 
I said to one of the women, “Do you enjoy this?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. I found in company with Dr. Foccioso, 
Professor of Archeology in the Imperial University in Rome, 
that in one century only three original patterns of lace came 
out in all Italy. .What were all these women doing? Simply 
copying the designs of people who had an artistic sense for 
putting thread together in original form. 

To say that all people who worked with their hands prior 
to the steam engine were artists is not only nonsense, it is 
elephantine nonsense. 

Somebody said, “I could like your machine but it makes 
people unhealthy.” Well, I am not so sure about that. As a 
matter of fact I am sure it doesn’t. I went to England for 
these figures because theirs is the best census in the world, 
all statisticians know it; you can find out how many of any- 
thing there were in England for 150 years by going to the 
English census, and they are the most industrialized country 
in the world, for there are 45,000,000 people in the British 
Isles and only 3,000,000 farmers. If it made anybody sick 
it would do it in England. They import 57 per cent of their 
raw materials, export 47 per cent of their finished products, 
and import 71 per cent of all the food they eat; therefore 
they are industrial. They got hold of this thing we call 
the industrial revolution first, which only means a new 
technique for doing more work in less time and giving masses 
leisure. I found that the healthiest classes listed were the 
glue workers and the fertilizer factory boys. When I quoted 
that, the actuary of one of the big metropolitan life insur- 








ance companies said, “Where did you get these figures?” 
I wrote and told him, and he said, “We charge these boys 
an extra premium.” 

I said, “Yes, but you overlook the fact that people in 
the Tropics die of intestinal troubles and people north of 
the Alps generally have pulmonary troubles, sinus, and so 
on, and these fellows working in glue factories and fertilizer 
plants don’t have that trouble because germs can’t live with 
them.” They had overlooked a very important fact. 

The second healthiest lot were the electrical workers. The 
third healthiest were the steel workers. The fourth were 
the preachers—nothing to make them sick except the sins 
of their parishioners. The fifth were the gardners, then the 
farmers, teachers, doctors, lawyers. And what at the bottom ? 
The artists, authors who were writing all this stuff about 
the machines killing men. Those are the facts. 

Look at the linotype machine. The thing was invented in 
1887. When it was invented typesetters were working four- 
teen hours a day. In fifteen years after it was invented we 
had raised the wages 20 per cent and decreased the death rate 
among typesetters 30 per cent and had given these men some 
leisure time and more money to buy the books which they 
were printing to culturalize themselves as they went along. 

Somebody said, “I don’t like it because it is so full of acci- 
dents.” Well, you kill more people in the homes than we 
do anywhere else, even on the roads, and certainly we kill 
too many. I am making safety speeches all over the country 
as fast as I can get to the places. We killed people in the 
horse and buggy days, too. In spite of all the people the auto- 
mobiles kill, if you could figure it out on the basis of miles 
traveled per passenger, the automobile is safer than the horse 
and buggy. In 1912, 4,083 people were killed by horse and 
buggy runaways, and nobody went anywhere. Now we kill 
a lot of people because everybody goes everywhere. 

When Lafayette came to this country in 1842 for his last 
visit, they were taking him to Montgomery and Atlanta, 
and when they reached Marietta, Georgia, they put up for 
the night with old Mr. Carter, a big planter down there. 
When they came in Mr. Carter said, “Here you have this 
great General in a buckboard. That is outrageous! He can’t 
go into the capital of my state in that outfit.” He went out 
to his carriage house, picked out the finest carriage he had, 
selected the two best horses, had them harnessed with new 
harness, picked out a slave driver and dressed him up in a 
grand new uniform and put him on the carriage behind the 
horses and said, “There it is, General, with my compliments. 
Go on into Atlanta as becomes a man of your station.” They 
put the General in the carriage in Marietta and started to 
Atlanta and turned him over nine times before they got to 
Atlanta and had to take him out to save his life. 

We are overlooking a lot of little interesting facts like 
this. People have always had trouble with that sort of 
thing. It isn’t the machine’s fault at all; it is the other 
man’s fault who is driving that machine. 

Somebody said, “Well, I know, I might accept that, but it 
is unhealthy.” Well, Mr. Eckner’s life insurance company, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has just recently given out the lowest death rate in all his- 
tory. Poet policy holders? Oh, no! College professor policy 
holders? No. Doctor policy holders, Oh, no, no, no! None 
of these. The lowest death rate in history is among the indus- 
trial policy holders of America. 

Would it surprise you if I told you that the lowest rate 
of insanity in America is among the machine workers of 
America? That is true. You can’t go crazy around a machine 
and stay that way long. There is something challenging 
about a machine. You ask what is the highest rate of insan- 
ity? Ah! among the women of the fourteen southeastern 
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states. Where are they from? Not in the cities, oh no; 
off of the farms. What are they there for? Ninety per cent of 
them from melancholia. The very lonesomeness of the farm 
life deranges them. When I heard that I understood what 
old Glenn Burke meant in Pike County, Kentucky. He took 
his wife to the insane hospital in Western Kentucky and said, 
“Here she is, Doctor, she’s crazy as she can be. I don’t ever 
know what made her go crazy because she ain’t been off the 
farm for twenty six year. 

This industrial civilization is making people young—old 
men putting on plus eights and red ties and going off to the 
golf courses, and who has seen an old woman around a city 
lately ? 

This argument could not go on indefinitely along these 
lines. The machine does not make people sick, it does not 
run them crazy, and we are not a nation of machine tenders. 
Would it surprise you if I told you that less than four per 
cent of the working population of America work with or 
about machines? That is statistically true. 

Somebody said, “It puts people out of work.” Philo- 
sophically this is the glory of the machine, not that it puts 
men out of work numerically, but abolishes labor. That is 
all it does; it releases masses for cultural pursuits for the 
first time in the history of mankind. What is it Bertrand 
Russell says? “Any time prior to the invention of the steam 
engine, 90 per cent of the waking hours of 90 per cent of all 
populations on the planet devoted 90 per cent of those wak- 
ing hours to the getting of food, clothing and shelter, scanty 
food, poor clothing, and miserable shelter at that. That is 
exactly what happened. Now that the machine has come, we 
have released masses all over this western civilization of ours 
for eight hours of leisure, for recreation and cultural life. 
But that it throws men out of work numerically just can’t 
be quite proved by statistics. 

Would it surprise you if I told you that in England in 
1790 it took 700 men to weave as much cloth as one man 
could weave in 1856? That is so. Somebody said, “What 
did you do with the 699?” Well, that is a good question, 
but only a light-minded person would stop for the asking 
of it. I found that in 1770 there were 124,683 people work- 
ing in the textile business in England. One hundred years 
later, in 1890, after Arkwright and Hargreaves had gotten 
busy and perfected the knitting and weaving machinery, while 
the population doubled, the number of people brought into 
the textile industry in England quadrupled, grew twice as 
fast as the populational increase would have led one to expect. 
You say, “How on earth is that possible when it took 700 
men in 1790 to weave as much cloth as one man could 
weave in 1856?” It is very simple. The Englishmen were 
teaching savages to wear pants and then weaving the pants, 
you see. 

Somebody said, “That is just the textile industry.” I 
thought you might say that, so I looked it up for the fourteen 
major engineering trades in England, and I found the same 
thing, except that for some it went up six times as fast as 
the populational increase would lead you to believe. Print- 
ing. Nobody was reading in 1790, but with the development 
of printing machinery and cheap printing, multiplicity of 
books, magazines and papers, everybody started reading, and 
in spite of the increase in the production of the machine it 
took six times as many people in 1890 to print the stuff as 
it did in 1790 because nothing was being printed, to speak of, 
in that day. That is the situation, and that holds with ref- 
erence to the fourteen major engineering trades all over 
England. 

I have figures I could give you no end, but in the tool 
trades, in shipbuilding, in hat making, in jewelry making, in 












textile work, in all of the major industries of England, these 
figures hold. 

Here in our own country, between 1870 and 1930 (I use 
those figures because you can get government reports on them 
and because that is the period of our most rapid technological 
development) our population increased 218 per cent in that 
sixty years. Would it surprise you if I told you that was 
twenty times as fast as populations ever grew anywhere else 
in the world? That is so. In spite of that, the gainfully em- 
ployed increased 291 per cent right at the period when we were 
making our most rapid technological development. Would it 
surprise you if I told you that more people are gainfully 
employed in 1930 than was true of 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, 
1910? That is what our census shows. Would it surprise 
you if I told you that in 1875 only 324 people out of each 
thousand were gainfully employed, and in 1900 100 out 
of every thousand, and between 1900 and 1930, that is the 
thirty-year period of our most rapid technological develop- 
ment, we created 20 millions of new jobs and that now one 
workman out of every seven is making things his father never 
saw if he is past fifty-five, and one man out of every four is 
making things his grandfather never saw if he is past sixty. 
It is just the new jobs we have created, that is all. 

The only infinite thing is human want, and as human want 
grows this machine must continue to supply the demands or 
we can’t possibly live under our present standards. 

I have here a list of statistics which I could give you if I 
had the time, but it isn’t necessary. 

Then somebody said, “Well, growing occupations add new 
workmen.” Yes, if they are mechanized. All the occupa- 
tions in the country that are not mechanized are losing labor 
all the time. I have in my office over at Detroit an advertise- 
ment of a car in 1912; it is on a full page of the New York 
Times. It says, “This is a good automobile, price $5,500, 
weight 4,800 pounds,” and then the impelling selling sen- 
tence in big block letters an inch high: “This is a good auto- 
mobile. It has been known once to go 70 miles without a 
breakdown.” What happened to the cars in those days? 
They were just playthings for rich men who had two or 
three mechanics to go with them down the street. Only a few 
men could have them. What has happened now? Mechaniza- 
tion has reduced the price six times, cut the weight in half, 
and made it forty times as efficient, and 25 millions of them 
are on the roads. What does that prove? Nearly ten times 
the proportion of our population today are making transporta- 
tion equipment as ever worked at it in the horse and buggy 
days. 

A man said to me the other day, “I saw one road machine 
down here with twenty men laying as much concrete in a 
day as sixty men used to lay. What are you doing with the 
other forty men?” Six times the proportion of our popula- 
tion are building roads as ever before. I have figured out 
how many men it would have taken to build all the concrete 
roads we have built since 1914 to 1930, and if we had done 
it by the old pick and shovel method it would have taken 
a fourth of our total population to lay the roads, which 
means we couldn’t have had them at all. We are working 
more people, building roads and transportation equipment, 
in proportion to our population than was ever true before 
in the history of the world. So the machine has not put 
people out of work in that field. It has put them back to 
work. 

Think of all the shoes, the clothes, all the things we ought 
to have. Production is the interesting phase of wealth cre- 
ation. The only wealth we have I guess, economically speak- 
ing, is that that we produce out of nature’s laws, and all 
the machine has done is to compress these laws and make it 
possible for fewer men working fewer hours? Oh no, more 
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men working fewer hours to make more stuff to satisfy this 
insatiable want of humanity. 

The only reason, I guess, that an American buys more than 
a Chinaman is because he produces more. If he ever stops 
producing more I have a suspicion he will stop buying more. 
That is an interesting thing for us to think about. 

All through, this story runs. I have the statistics here for 
the various callings, the various occupations, and I can’t find 
any statistics at all to prove that the machine throws people 
out of work, if you consider any reasonable period of time 
involved in the matter. Now and then a man will lose a 
job because a new machine comes along and does the thing, 
but that is the law of progress, and our custom is not to fuss 
at the machine which has given this mass man the first time 
in the history of the world leisure for his cultural and recre- 
ational life, but to teach that occasional man thrown out of 
a job to do something else and go on with it. The progress 
of the human race from the cave man to now has been marked 
by the perfection of the tool with which he does the work of 
the world. Neighborhoods are worldwide, and things that 
we used to think of in terms of community gossip are now 
worldwide, and community problems have become worldwide 
problems. Those are things that we must think about. 

Psychologically, too, there is something to be said in favor 
of the machine. In order to work about a machine you must 
be alert, observant, full of action, but it gives comfort and 
it gets efficiency. The individual’s reaction to the machine 
is tremendously important. 

There is a tremendous amount of loose criticism of the 
machine which is not based on any statistical facts that I can 
find at all. We live in a day of terrific indictment. I think 
our solutions are correspondingly weak, and for the reason 
that we are indicting the wrong things. It is very important 
if you are going to bring an indictment that you pick out 
the right culprit. The machine has been the most beneficial 
thing that has come to the working man on this planet, and 
the working men who apparently is least informed about it is 
the fellow who has reaped the greatest benefit from it. 

I can remember when fourteen hours was a common day 
among a lot of labor, and all of you can remember when the 
twelve-hour day in the steel mills was common. In 1810, 
eighteen hours was a legal day in England. They cut that 
down from eighteen to fourteen and then to twelve and then 
dewn to ten and then down to eight, and I don’t know how 
far it will go and I don’t care. If we are intelligent enough 
to adjust our economic system as we go along and let this 
thing create ever and ever more wealth, (that is the only 
way we will get more wealth) the time might come when 
we could work seven hours a day or even six and produce 
all the things we need and want. But it can’t come unless 
we understand it, and I suggest to you that the jump from 
an eighteen-hour day in 1810 to an eight-hour day in 1938 
is a smaller jump than from an eight-hour day down to a six- 
hour day. But it cannot come unless we understand the 
beneficient, even the benign, work that the machine has done 
for the man who labors. 

There were 17 million people in the Periclean age in 
Greece; 12 million of them were white human slaves and 
they worked eighteen hours a day. Some of them were rela- 
tively free, a bookkeeper here, a marble worker there, a 
farmer there, a shipper here, a tradesman yonder. Only 
8,000 people, according to the maximum estimates, in Athens 
were at all interested in the cultural life of Greece. I sub- 
mit to you that any culture prior to the invention of the steam 
engine was an aristocratic culture, definitely so, and for the 
first time in the history of the world the machine has made 
it possible for us to have a democratic culture, provided we 
are smart enough to see it. 





A lot of people seem to think the world is finished. They 
seem to think the best poems have been written, the best 
music composed, the best art painted and the best statues 
carved. If I believed that I would quit teaching school 
tomorrow morning. My hope is that if we can take this 
eight hours of waking leisure we have given all men, except 
some of you fellows who work fourteen and sixteen hours 
a day now, and some of you longer, and teach them to use 
even four hours of it for interested, intelligent, actual work on 
creative hobbies, we would have a renaissance the like of 
which the world never saw. I believe that is possible, because 
I believe we are not working with a universe that will let 
us down as long as we play our part. 

One of our dangers just now is that we have about con- 
verted the country into a debating society, and the subject is: 
Who will not do the work? What we need to do is to use 
this machine and use our brains to couple this thing up and 
keep the balance and go along. We have a very nice civiliza- 
tion started here and I would like to see it go ahead. 

I wonder if I might venture this suggestion: that democ- 
racy itself is nothing more nor less than intelligent compro- 
mise. We have three classes in all societies: the group out 
there that want to go so fast they wear their institutions out 
before they ever have time to function in the social order of 
which they are a part; here is a group that want to stand so 
still they find themselves defending a castle in which nobody 
but they live, they want no experimentation with their insti- 
tutions. They are both wrong. I have friends in both groups. 
I listen to them and I like them—some of them. But here 
they are, and they are the extremes, these fellows over here 
who are the standstillers, and these fellows over here who 
are the go-aheaders so fast that you can’t keep up with them 
and the minute you move up they move up. Well, that is 
all right, but you don’t want to go so fast you wear out your 
institutions. Somewhere here in the middle is a great group 
of people in any democracy which believes that you have some 
intelligent compromise to work out and if you can do it you 
will save your situation. It is the same way in youth and 
old age. Some of your young people come home from college 
and look you in the eye and say, “All right, you wait until we 
get out, we're going to build a new world.” You look at 
them dazed and wonder if they will do it. If you let them 
build it you couldn’t live in it, they would fill it so full of 
jazz. But if you old grayheads did it you would fill it so 
full of ennui nobody would want to live in it. We take this 
extreme point of view of youth and this extreme point of 
view of old grayheads and bring the two together and get 
a tangent which is an intelligent compromise and the family is 
happy. It is natural for these young fellows to be radical. 
Don’t get excited about it. It’s the kitten that chases its 
tail, not the old cat—she’s got too much sense; it’s the lamb 
that gambols on the green, not the old ewe that eats the grass 
and lies under the tree in the shade and chews her cud and 
makes milk for the silly thing to cut capers on. Don’t let 
these young people excite you. It is natural—three of them in 
a red roadster going sixty-five miles an hour—it’s a little 
fast, but that’s their nature; they'll get somewhere if they 
don’t crack up. “A seventeen-year old girl acting like that!” 
you say. That is a perfectly normal manifestation. It is 
when one forty-eight acts like that that I get excited. 

I say take this position here and take that position there 
and get the two lines together and get a happy compromise, 
and you have a tangent on which people can move. It is true 
in politics, it is true in economics, it is true in business, true 
even in religion, true in social life, in everything; it is the 
essence of democracy. 

“I don’t like compromise,” they say. Well, you don’t 
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like democracy. That is the active element in democracy— 
intelligent compromise; take the corners off of that one 
and the corners off of this one and get a place we can live. 
We are going down a four-track road from Chicago to New 
York, not out on the switches; I have been out there and it 
isn’t too nice. You go right down the main line. 

I suggest to you that in order to get this picture straight 
and not forget what I am talking about, you think about 
this, because we have a nice civilization started, and it is 
not a matter of record that democracy takes care of itself. 
“Love is the tenderest flower in the garden of God.” 
you have heard. That isn’t true. No, love is tough compared 
to democracy. Only a few people on this planet have been 
able to live with it for long. Did you know that? It needs 
constant care. Let’s keep this thing up; let’s not let our chil- 
dren’s children say, “Didn’t those people back yonder make 
fools of themselves?” 

Sometime when you go down to the zoo at Washington, 
or wherever you are, go up to the monkey cage and look in. 
It is important. See if you can think what the monkey 
thinks. I think what the monkey thinks about us is just as 






important as what we think about the monkey, that is from 
the monkey’s point of view. You walk up to the cage and 
look in, the monkey looks out at you, and he says, “Look 
at this fellow standing on two feet upright, nicely dressed, 
smooth face, he drove up out there in an automobile, doesn’t 
walk anywhere he .doesn’t want to walk.” The monkey 
thinks he lives in a warm house in the winter and a cool 
house in the summer, eats fine food, goes everywhere, sees 
everything and does a lot of things, and then if you look at 
the monkey, a deep, dark, mysterious look comes in his eye 
and he thinks a thought that you ought to take home, and 
this is it: “My word! if my fool ancestors back yonder some- 
where had not missed the switch I’d be right where that 
fellow is.” Let’s not miss the switch! It is pretty easy to do. 
But with thinking men and with patriotic men and with men 
who love their country and with men who are willing to 
compromise and accept the active element in democracy, 
take all the opinions you can have and pass them through 
the alembic of compromise, you distill something and pre- 
serve this magnificent civilization we have started here in 
the United States. 


Our Neglect of Cities 


By NEWBOLD MORRIS, President of the Council, City of New York 
Delivered over Station WEVD, April 27, 1938 


and economic problems have intruded into the affairs 
of cities, counties and other local subdivisions, it has 
always been difficult to arouse popular enthusiasms for local 
government. Material gain absorbed the bystander. He had 
little time for his family, little thought for his community. 

The average citizen took little interest in city-planning. 
He found nothing romantic about the maintenance of public 
streets, and recreation facilities, the awarding of public ser- 
vice franchises, the selection of school sites, the protection of 
life and property, the establishment of public markets, 
hospital services and the extension of transit facilities. 

The average citizen was the descendant of a pioneer or 
an immigrant. His eyes were still on the frontier. He 
settled in one place, took the best there was in it, moved on. 
Even after the frontier disappeared, the same restlessness 
prevailed. 

All through the 19th century, the country was being de- 
veloped—-commercially, industrially. In the beginning of 
our own century, we reached a position of financial leader- 
ship. But our communities grew in planless haste. Our 
cities developed more often in squalor than in beauty to 
meet temporary commercial expediency—because no one 
cared. So the government of our cities developed also, with- 
out symmetry or form—because no one cared. 

Or, at least, almost no one. The year 1888 really should 
be remembered as a turning point. Following the Civil War 
and the Reconstruction Period, Lord Bryce pointed to the 
one sordid chapter in our history, that relating to the develop- 
ment of our cities. Out of a national conference on city 
government came the National Municipal League. Its pro- 
gram forms the basis of New York’s fight today: 

“That every community should have the right of self- 
government in local affairs without interference of outside 
governmental or party machinery .. . 

“That all barriers that prevented the popular will from 
expressing itself freely should be removed.” 


| | NTIL the past four or five years, when broad social 





Some improvement came with the turn of the century. 
Through a catastrophe, the Galveston hurricane-flood, a 
commission, appointed by the Governor of Texas, was ap- 
pointed to govern the City of Galveston during the emer- 
gency. That was the beginning of the commission and city 
manager forms of municipal government. Today, of a total 
of 1,808 cities in the United States having populations over 
5,000, 268 or 14.8 per cent operate under the commission 
form of government; 447 cities and 7 counties operate under 
the city manager plan. 

The efforts of cities to rid themselves of inefficiency and 
corruption is a story of unremitting toil by civic-minded 
individuals to bring at least the principles of honest business 
to the administration of municipalities. 

The purging of municipalities has gone hand in hand with 
the progressive movement. Genuine reforms have been the 
accompaniment of popular uprisings and popular resentment 
against municipal stagnation. 

Civic leaders have always inspired and initiated govern- 
mental reform. Legislators rarely provide or initiate it. 
With the exception of minor legal requirements to facilitate 
and check receipts from localities payable into the State 
Treasury and to provide uniformity in the keeping of munici- 
pal accounts, the State has neglected City governments and 
has done little in aiding cities to cope with the many demands 
made upon them. 

Because cities are creatures of the State and are organized 
under legislative charters, municipal reforms are practically 
impossible without the aid of the State. No matter how 
progressive, earnest and willing local authorities are—and 
in the final analysis the individual officials determine the 
quality of administration given—if the State executive and 
legislative officials are unprogressive, reactionary, unrespon- 
sive or lethargic, the plight of the cities is hopeless. The 
history of the fight for enlightened treatment of local gov- 
ernmental problems indicates that the fight has been one 
made by the cities. Such fights are generally carried to the 
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State Legislature by the cities. The fight for home rule 
exemplifies this as well as any. The concentration of popula- 
tion gave birth to the need for power to cope locally with 
the many problems of government which develop with the 
expansion of services to the citizens. The sovereign State 
is engrossed with its own general problems. The City has 
its own special problems which are peculiar to itself. The 
state is perhaps naturally unsympathetic to the myriad com- 
plexities of local administrations. The State often does not 
understand them, and, therefore, neglects them. 

In some few instances, progressive State administrations 
have interested themselves in local problems. The State of 
Michigan is one such state. It is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

By and large, the history of reform in the administration 
of cities is a history of neglect. The reasons for this are un- 
important; the fact remains. Cities have suffered from this 
neglect from the time when the problems of concentrating 
great numbers of human beings on small areas began to 
multiply. Many cities are hobbling along today under char- 
ters and other laws enacted to meet the elementary problems 
which existed in municipalities a century ago. Today, local 
matters have a greater significance than heretofore. The 
indigence of the individual member of society, which was 
formerly considered a matter of routine municipal concern, 
has today become a vast and complex problem of far-reaching 
social consequences. Unemployment with its attendant evils 
is treated first by local authorities. New and fundamental 
concepts of the place and significance of the basic units of 
society—the community and even the home—are emerging 
and require restatement. 

To recapitulate, briefly, our cities have been forced to 
absorb the heavy and unforeseen shock of economic reverses. 
Cities have become the first line of defense against starvation. 
In this huge task, the State has failed to equip and prepare 
cities to meet this heavy obligation. The problem of meeting 
local needs has been increased, due to mounting costs, inefh- 
ciency, waste and corruption. In some instances, cities have 
been reduced to real, and in many instances, to virtual bank- 
ruptcy. The struggling debt load did not come out of hard 
times alone, but grew over a long period of public improve- 
ments rapidly increasing and then decreasing taxable values, 
the unbridled expenditure of municipal revenues during the 


business boom, mismanagement, and unsavory political domi- 
nation of municipal governments from Maine to California. 
High taxes were uncomplainingly paid during the days of 
easy and high profits. Demands for economy and for intel- 
ligent social programs were too feeble to be heard. Property 
owners used the argument that high taxes—which were 
needed for vital services—should not be imposed for fear of 
driving business out of the city. Necessary local changes 
which the State could have provided, had it been attentive 
and sympathetic to the needs of the local communities, were 
not provided. 

Cities can no longer remain inactive. The demands on 
local government are too great to be met by cities under 
the limited powers which they possess today. Insistent de- 
mands for new governmental services were undreamed of 
fifty years ago. Such services must be granted to safeguard 


‘the health, safety and morals of the population. A new 
economic and governmental philosophy has evolved out of 


the intensive mechanization of industry. This has placed 
burdens on cities which cannot be met without a thorough 
modernization of the provisions of law governing the cities. 
The neglect of cities by the State will no longer be tolerated 
in the face of enlightened public opinion. If cities are to 
survive as useful and effective instrumentalities of govern- 
ment, states must delegate to the localities sufficient power 
to enable cities to function fully and effectively. The job 
of administering the local government is just too big to be 
well done, or even done at all within the narrow limitations 
of powers now delegated to cities. The duty of supplying 
the many new governmental services demanded by the citi- 
zens—and not unreasonably demanded—has been shirked 
too long by the State. The states have failed to clothe cities 
with sufficient power and authority to meet local needs and 
have neglected to assume the duties of the burdens them- 
selves, or to assist cities in the financing of such services. 
Perhaps, it is illogical to reason that the State should antici- 
pate the daily needs of cities. Probably, the best solution of 
the problem is to delegate adequate power to the cities so 
that it may discharge its duty to the citizens in the locality. 
I believe the latter to be the intelligent solution and am 
fighting to accomplish that end during the year I have given 
to public service. I intend to continue to devote all my 
energies to this end. 
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